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SOCIETY AND THE SUBJECTIVE MIND* 


N the prehistoric stage of human thought nature was alive and 

human society was a part of nature.? Religion, which was the 
forerunner of philosophy, took the form of human codperation 
with non-human members of nature in a productive sympathetic 
magic. It was only because plants and animals and men belonged 
to the same group, because they were akin, that sympathetic magic 
was effective. In this early stage there was no consciousness of a 
separate self. The magical power of mana or wakonda or orenda 
bound together in one society all its human and non-human mem- 
bers. The customs and traditions of society and the ways of na- 
ture were continuous. Nature as a mechanism opposed to mind 
originated after the development of a self-consciousness which 
was set over against society or after the development which set 
both society and the self over against nature. Law or custom and 
nature were opposed to each other when man’s subjective self- 
consciousness arose in the age of the sophists. With the develop- 
ment of gods and self-consciousness mind would tend to lose its 
magical identity with nature. 

Anaximander regarded nature as segregated into provinces, each 
consisting of its own element. There was the earth and there were 
the oceans consisting of water. And there was the atmosphere, 
the air, wind and clouds. And there were the heavens consisting 
of ether or fire. The separation of nature into provinces is a pro- 
cess older than the gods; it underlies and makes possible their ex- 
istence. The moral order is older than the gods. It arose out of 
the distribution of the four elements to their distinctive regions. 


* The presidential address to the western division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association at the University of Indiana, March 30, 1934. 

*In the historical part of this paper I have leaned very heavily on Corn- 
ford’s From Religion to Philosophy. 
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These regions or provinces were originally spatial. The gods arose 
out of these several provinces of nature. The elements of nature 
were the source out of which the gods arose. Zeus was originally 
heaven. Poseidon arose out of the ocean. Hades was the realm of 
the dead. Morality meant the limitation of each god to his distinc- 
tive sphere of nature. The world was not created by Zeus. Heaven 
the male element was united with earth the female element through 
the activity of Eros. Out of this union came gods and men and in- 
dividual existences. Nature was not static; it was not stuff ; nature 
was a dynamic process of living growth. 

The Eleatic philosophers saw reality only in qualityless being. 
Being was pure, changeless, static, permanent. Reality was change- 
lessly one; there was no motion, no plurality. There was no void, 
no empty space. Leucippus, the father of atomism, accepted this 
Eleatic conception of reality and applied it to his atoms. The sec- 
ondary qualities such as color and taste could not belong to the 
pure being of the atoms. Each of the atoms or reals was as the 
Eleatics had held the one reality to be. There was no empty space 
in the atoms. 

But Leucippus accepted the idea of Heracleitus that change or 
flux was a genuine character of reality. Motion belonged to the 
very nature of the atoms. Therefore empty space or non-being 
was also real. Protagoras, who lived later than Leucippus, made 
more of the flux of Heracleitus than did Leucippus. The individual 
percipiert knows nothing of the being of the object which he sup- 
poses himself to perceive; he knows only that the object affects 
him through his sense-organs. Knowledge is merely of ourselves 
and not of nature. 

To Leucippus the changeless world of the atoms is the world of 
reality. The realm of the secondary qualities and that of the know- 
ing subject are somehow a departure from reality. To Protagoras 
the process of knowledge is the only genuinely known part of na- 
ture. According to the myth in Plato’s Protagoras the proper 
sphere of man is the use of tools and the development of language 
and the creation of social institutions. These human developments 
are the only phases of nature that we really know. 

Windelband thinks that the treatment by Democritus of the sec- 
ondary qualities as belonging to the knowing subject grew out of 
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the sophistic teaching of Protagoras which was later than the time 
“ of Leucippus. But Democritus retained the reality of the objective 
y world of nature which Protagoras rejected. Democritus held that 
: the life of the soul is due to the motion of the fiery atoms of the 
body. Being a scientist as well as a philosopher he saved his know- 
ledge of the atoms by his doctrine that the atoms outside the or- 
ganism could affect the soul directly without the aid of the senses. 
The only genuine and true and real product which the atoms gen- 
erate in the human organism is the knowledge of the atoms them- 
selves. 

The form or principle whereby nature unconsciously organizes 
its processes of motion and growth was what Aristotle called the 
soul. It existed and functioned on a vegetative and on a biological 
level. When it developed thought it existed on a rational level. 
Platonism, influenced by an Oriental philosophy, interpreted the 
soul as a disembodied thinking spirit. The principle of form was 
regarded as transcending the processes of nature. The great con- 
tribution of Greek science and philosophy, the naturalistic tradi- 
tion, was discarded ; it was supplanted by a philosophical dualism 
which has reigned ever since in western philosophy. 

According to Cornford the forms or universals of Plato, his pre- 
existing wholes, his doctrine of reminiscence, are survivals of the 
group-souls of the older forgotten nature-religions which die in 
the winter and come to life in the spring. Or stated differently the 
group-soul lives on while individual men and animals and plants 
come and go. Plato’s forms are cold, abstract, logical descriptions 
of what was once a warm emotional group-experience. Plato’s 
logic has transformed this moving, living unity of group-life into 
a static realm of pure form which transcends the world of chang- 


ing natural events. 

The mystery-philosophy of Platonism and of St. Paul, the 
philosophy of the Church Fathers and the Scholastics, injected 
their metaphysics into the cross of Jesus. Mind existing apart from 
nature, mind as subject, denying and negating the objective, mate- 
rial world, transformed the Jesus of Jewish history and morals 
and prophecy into the metaphysical Christ of hellenistic philoso- 
phy. It was a terrible falsification of history. 

The dominant tradition in philosophy has been rooted in ideal- 
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ism, in a tradition centering in mind regarded as a reality existing 
independently of nature, which has been the concern of the scien- 
tific tradition. This is why the philosophic tradition appears to us 
today as one-sided and partial and incomplete. We believe that the 
separation of mind from nature was an unfortunate development. 
We believe that the deeper and sounder view of the world was 
the naturalistic point of view developed by the scientific tradition 
which began and ended with the reality and unbroken unity of 
nature. But we believe that the Eleatic influence which led Leucip- 
pus and Democritus to limit the sphere of nature to the unchanging 
character of the atoms was an unfortunate restriction of the nat- 
uralistic outlook. 

Aristotle, on his biological in contrast to his Platonic side, did 
not separate the formal, organizing phase of nature from its ma- 
terial, atomic, quantitative aspect. He regarded the material and the 
formal or organizing aspects of nature as inseparable. Modern 
science began as a continuation of the naturalism of the Greeks, 
of Thales, Anaximander, Empedocles, Leucippus and Democritus. 
But there are two kinds of naturalism. There is the naturalism of 
Leucippus and Democritus which excludes the subjective from 
nature ; and there is the naturalism of Aristotle who refused to sep- 
arate form from matter but regarded form in matter and matter 
organized in form as inseparable aspects of nature. 

Modern science two thousand years after Democritus took up 
the thread of the naturalism of Leucippus. Galileo very clearly 
distinguished secondary qualities from primary. He stated very 
clearly that the secondary qualities do not belong to nature. Des- 
cartes defined nature in terms of extension and motion. Mathe- 
matics is the language of nature. Consciousness and thinking be- 
long to a world of mind which exists outside the world of nature. 
The physical sciences dealt with matter in motion, which formed 
a closed system that completely excluded everything subjective. 
Good dear old John Locke rendered the doctrine of an independent 
mind still more explicit. In Spinoza the subjective ceases to be in- 
dependent of nature. This was a great gain over the dualism of 
Descartes. The parallelism of Spinoza was made necessary by the 
fixed system of nature as interpreted by modern science. It gave 
to mind a status in nature and yet kept causal efficacy on the physi- 
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cal side of nature. But parallelism with its rigid correspondence 
of the mental and the physical and with its unbroken unity of 
the physical aspect of nature reduced the subjective to a condi- 
tion of passive concomitance. It left mind in very much the status 
which was later given to it by Huxley’s automatism. The theory 
of interaction was only a survival from tradition. It kept the reality 
of the subjective but provided no basis for interaction. 

English idealism made no attempt to root the subjective in the 
underlying reality of nature. The subjective had its own unity and 
existence independent of the realm of nature. The attempt of 
German absolute idealism to ground the subjective in a static ab- 
solute mind was essentially a reiteration of Platonism. It solved 
the relation of mind to nature by reducing nature to a phase of 
consciousness in an absolute mind. Modern idealism interpreted 
the unbroken continuum of mind and nature, which it inherited 
from the older nature-religions, to mean that like can know only 
like, and it held that the world of nature can be known by a mind 
only if nature herself is mind. 

None of these systems dealt with the growth of the organism. 
They all left the same split, the same dualism, between the back- 
ground of nature and the subjective life of man. 

In the theory of emergent evolution the subjective mind is not 
an inner unreal product of the organism. Modern science shows 
us an organism which on the human level has developed a cortex 
through which it interacts with other natural objects. The mind is 
not an unreal subjective process with nothing in nature which it 
can know; nor is it an orphic soul fallen from genuine reality and 
lost in an unreal world of appearances. The subjective mind of 
emergent evolution is a natural process which has evolved through 
the interaction of organism and environment when this interaction 
has attained the level of development of the human brain. 

We know nature not because the mind transcends the subject- 
object relation but because the subject-object relation is a later 
differentiation within the continuum of nature. It is not the func- 
tion of knowledge to make known some transcendental nature of 
an object to the known; its function is to bring about a better in- 
teraction of the organism with its natural environment. The organ- 
ism and the object both belong to the same world of nature. The 
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organism has evolved out of nature. The nature of the organism 
has been determined by the nature of the elements out of whose 
organization it has come into being. Ritter suggests that we come 
closer to the elements of nature by taking them into our bodies, by 
eating them, than by trying to transcend the gap of the subject-ob- 
ject relationship. The subject-object relationship of knowledge is 
a highly developed form of a deeper, more fundamental relation 
of organism and environment. 

Protagoras in separating man from nature left the subjective 
without any foundation. Aristotle rightly regarded man and his 
social institutions as belonging to nature, but he did not think of 
nature as subject to growth. Modern philosophy for the most part 
has taken the point of view of Protagoras. The emergent view 
regards the subjective as a new phase of nature herself. 

Astronomy, physics and chemistry from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth century regarded nature as a mechanism. They now are 
tending toward the development of a mathematical technique which 
says nothing about any inner reality which nature may have. 
Whether for biology nature has any insides or not is not clear. 
The same conflict between mechanism and the subjective is going 
on in psychology. What attitude the sciences of biology and psy- 
chology will take toward the emergence of the subjective is not 
at present clear. For the emergent view nature has an inner side 
as well as an outer one. She is sufficiently fertile and complex to 
make possible the emergence of life and mind. 

The Mind is the Conscious Phase of the Response of the Or- 
ganism to its Physical and Social Environment. 

In the traditional interpretation of mind there was no attempt to 
ground the mental life on the natural foundation of the organism. 
Mind was regarded as the immediate manifestation of an abso- 
lute mind. Its relation to the body and the brain was ignored. Today 
we are coming to see that thought and will and feeling are higher 
integrations of cortical and manual and visceral processes. The 
mind is not an inner subjective process shut up within the indi- 
vidual. It is a new quality of objective response; it is a newer and 
higher mode of interaction between the organism and its environ- 
ment. 

It is this relation of the mind to the body and the brain which 
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links the individual inescapably to an objective physical and social 
world. We are not born as minds, but as acting and feeling or- 
ganisms responding to a physical and social world. This interac- 
tion with the environment is an a priori, given datum as soon as 
individual minds first come into existence. 


The traditional rationalistic view of mind in both its ancient 
and modern forms does not fit into this newer biological view of 
behavior. In the Platonic philosophy mind was a static cosmic 
form, a sort of divine mathematics. In modern idealism, whether 
in its English or French or German form, the mind was more or less 
immediately identified with an absolute mind. It was formal and 
static ; it belonged to an inner world. The sciences of biology and 
psychology had not developed; it was therefore not possible tu 
link up the mind with the responses of the organism to an en- 
vironment. The mind of our traditional introspectionist psychology 
was regarded as constituting an independent world which existed 
in its own right. Except among materialists there was no attempt 
to give the mind an organic relationship to the organism. Biology 
and psychology however have made it impossible to view the mind 
from a static or formal point of view. They have given us a dy- 
namic conception of mind. Mind is no longer a passive seeing or 
thinking; it is grounded in the nature of the organism regarded 
as an acting and feeling concern. 

The subjective life to be real must interact with an objective en- 
vironment. In the middle ages the family, industry and politics 
were regarded as external to the real inner nature of the individual. 
To be a person was greater than to be a parent; to be able to live 
without property was greater than to own property. But repressed 
impulses do not cease to exist; they are forced into subterranean 
outlets. A life of chastity filled the minds of the saints with sexual 
obsessions. When the Church renounced all ownership in the world 
she arrogated to herself the control of the world. Preoccupation 
with a purely interior realm of mind leads to an abnormal life. 
Repressed impulses develop a sort of secondary personality. The 
inner subjective mind is a genuine reality when it is developing 
and organizing objective interests; but when it is converted into 
an end in itself, when it becomes independent of the environment, 
there develops a split in the personality. There is no integration 
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of the subjective and the objective aspects of life. When it di- 
vorces itself from the objective interests of life the subjective mind 
loses its sense of perspective. 

There is no direct way in which an inner subjective life can 
prepare itself for the organization of constructive social interests. 
The newer objective developments of the Renaissance did not come 
and could not have come from the inner subjective medizval life. 
They came from the newer objective contacts provided by Greek 
literature and by Greek and Arabian science. When men circum- 
navigated the globe, when they beheld the planets through their 
telescopes, the shut-in medizval type of life became impossible. 
When Galileo experimented with the pendulum and with falling 
bodies he opened up a new objective world, and this new en- 
vironment brought into existence a new type of mind. Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood came not through intro- 
spection and meditation but through the dissection of the human 
body. It was the rediscovery of the human body with its impulses 
and its emotions, linking the mind to the new environment brought 
into existence by modern science, which put an end to the dark 
ages and ushered in the modern world. 

The great renaissance naturalistic artists, Leonardo, Donatello, 
and Michael Angelo, achieved a synthesis of mind and nature 
which not only differentiates them from the one-sided abstract 
spirituality of the middle ages but gives them a philosophical sig- 
nificance far in advance of the subjectivism of protestant thought. 
Protestant morality has concerned itself with an inner subjective 
life, with an inner mental world of sentiments and ideas, which 
is supposed to exist in its own right. The protestant church has 
been built on preaching, on beliefs and creeds. Protestant schools 
have been built on teaching, speaking, debating, writing, apart from 
the objective environmental facts of actual life, food, love, agri- 
culture, industry, commerce and government. 

Psychology and ethics as genuine sciences could not exist until 
physics and chemistry and biology had given us a dependable con- 
trol of our environment, for mind is the conscious aspect of the 
response of the organism to its physical and social environment. 
Preaching, exhortation, debating, writing, speaking, must deal 
with individuals in their response to, in their interaction with, 
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the actual world, the world of the family, of economics, of govern- 
ment and international life. Character, will and personality, on 
the one hand, and physical and social conditions, on the other hand, 
are the inseparable subjective and objective factors of human life. 
We cannot change one aspect of this situation without regard to 
the other aspect. We cannot change the lives of individuals by sen- 
timental exhortation on Sunday while these individuals are turned 
back on Monday into a mode of life which is absolutely incom- 
patible with the sentiments and ideals given them by our romantic 
exhortations. Sentiments and ideals become anemic when they do 
not issue into overt action. Aspirations wither and die when they 
find no environing soil in which they can grow. A cooperative 
moral life is impossible in an economic and political environment 
which generates brutality and war. Artistic temperaments when 
they are nourished by such a tradition as that of classical Greece 
or by the color and warmth of the atmosphere of Italy develop 
naturally into sculptors and painters. People can love and cultivate 
flowers only if they live where nature pours herself out in flowers. 
The subjective phase of life can function creatively only when it 
interacts with a favorable objective environment. 

The Subjective Life Arose as a Process of Control Over the Ob- 
jective Environment. 

The polarization of the unity of the organism and its environ- 
ment into a subjective and an objective phase marked the origin of 
the human mind. Its foundation was laid in the setting free of the 
hands from locomotion. The freeing of the hands was accompanied 
by the recession of the mammalian snout and the development of 
stereoscopic vision. Vision and the manipulation of objects de- 
veloped together. The freeing of the hands led to the invention of 
tools and the reconstruction of the environment. It led to the crea- 
tion of the household and the development of agriculture, which 
made possible the evolution of civilization. The organism no longer 
responded in a reflex manner to its environment; it controlled its 
environment through the medium of tools. The response of the 
organism was no longer on the emotional level; it was controlled 
by the higher motor cortex of the fore-brain. There was no longer 
a merely emotional response to the environment ; there was a con- 
scious reorganization of the environment through the medium of 
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tools. The evolution of stereoscopic vision and the development 
and setting free of the hands were accompanied by the evolution 
of newer and higher nervous mechanisms in the cerebrum. These 
higher mechanisms in the fore-brain are the organs which made 
possible the development of a conscious control of the environ- 
ment. Through the development of these cortical mechanisms the 
interaction of the organism and the environment was raised to a 
higher level of response. The body ceased to be an emotional or- 
ganism. It became a willing organism. 

The subjective mind of man is correlative to a controlled objec- 
tive environment. Where, as in the case of the mammalian animal, 
the organism responds to its environment in an impulsive and emo- 
tional manner through its own bodily structure, its teeth, its nails, 
its muscles, there is no subjective mind because there is no control 
of the environment. When, however, vision has been refined, when 
the hands have been set free from the process of locomotion, when 
they have succeeded in inventing tools for the exploration and 
manipulation and control of the environment, the organism ceases 
to act directly on the environment; it acts indirectly through the 
medium of tools ; it detaches itself from the directness of emotional 
response. In mammals the development of the distance-senses of 
sight and hearing makes possible the escape of the animal from 
immediate physical attack or makes possible an approach for di- 
rect bodily attack. But in man sight and hearing assisted by the 
manipulation of tools make possible an attack on other animals at a 
distance. The human organism is detached from immediate physi- 
cal contact with its enemies; it is enabled to hold its objects at a 
distance. It begins a definite control of its environment. It is 
through this manipulation of response that there originates the 
process of voluntary action and the subjective control of objects. 
It is this detached control of the environment by means of the in- 
strumentality of tools that brings into existence the subjective pro- 
cess of the human mind. A psychology which has not detached it- 
self from its biological foundations makes it perfectly clear that 
the subjective mind is the process through which emotional re- 
sponse to environment has been raised to the level on which the 
organism through its hands and its brain reorganizes and trans- 
forms its environment. 
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Those who have been brought up on the individualistic tradi- 
tion ask : how is the individual to become social? But the study of 
anthropology shows us that the individual through all the stages 
of his early history has been an organic part of social life. The 
question is not: how can the individual mind become social? The 
historical development of man shows us how the human organism 


has gradually developed an inner subjective mind which may 
come to regard itself as existing in its own right apart from its 
relations to society. The real question, which can be answered 
by psychology and anthropology, is the question: how does the hu- 
man individual develop an inner subjective mental life and what 
is its function? 

When the subjective imagination of man refuses to recognize 
itself as a process through which the environment is reorganized ; 
when it comes to regard itself as a changeless form of absolute 
mind, there arises the view which regards the world of mind as 
a reality existing for and in itself. If this realm of mind is inter- 
preted in terms of thought there arises the doctrine of idealism. If 
it is interpreted in terms of feeling there develops some form of 
romanticism. According to this traditional idealistic view, both 
ancient and modern, the world of mind is the realm of reality. It 
is a world that exists in and through itself. The environment be- 
longs to an unreal world of appearance. The chief function of 
philosophy is to elevate the mind above a changing, deceptive en- 
vironment. Materialism reverses the picture. The environment 
is the reality. The mind is an unreal subjective development which 
occurs when the environment stimulates the brain. The mind is an 
illusion, or if it be real it is a passive product of the action of the 
environment on the brain. 

According to the theory of emergent evolution nature produces 
organisms which interact with an environment. On the level of 
the human brain organisms interact with their environment 
through a subjective imagination. This interaction on the level of 
the human brain is as natural and real as the interaction with the 
environment of the spinal cord or the brain-stem. But the interac- 
tion of the organism with the environment on the level of the hu- 
man brain, with its distance-receptors of sight and hearing, with 
its motor cortex which guides the hands in the creation of tools, 
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with its function of speech, involves the presence of consciousness 
and mind. This cortical interaction through its ideational processes 
brings about a reconstruction of the environment. This is the mean- 
ing of the inner subjective phase of behavior. The realm of the 
subjective is the conscious, mental aspect of the interaction of the 
organism and the environment. This is the naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of the origin and function of the subjective mind. 

Civilization is the product of the activity of the subjective mind 
which has evolved on the cortical level of interaction between the 
organism and its environment. All the lower animal levels of be- 
havior are reorganized and reconstructed by the functioning of 
the subjective imagination which has developed on the human or 
cortical level of behavior. The reconstruction of the sexual life 
has brought into existence the institution of the family, which is 
the outgrowth of the sentiment of love. The subjective imagina- 
tion on the human level has transformed the older group-impulses 
and tendencies of the higher animals into the social institutions 
that are characteristic of mankind. The same subjective process 
of reorganization has transmuted the manipulation of the environ- 
ment by the manlike apes and the men of the stone age into the 
vocational economic activities of civilized man. 

Our evangelistic protestant religion, our personal Puritan mor- 
ality, and our individualistic economic and political tradition, have 
taught us to ignore the environment of the individual. Our tradi- 
tional idealism has taught us that the individual should rise above 
his environment. But a psychology founded on biology is revolu- 
tionizing our conception of the relation of the individual to his 
environment. Where the individual rises above an untoward en- 
vironment it is because that individual has received from some 
source beyond his immediate environment a system of habits which 
counteracts the influence of his immediate environment. This does 
not mean that the individual rises above his environment. It means 
that he lives in two environments, an immediate environment and a 
more remote, a more ideal environment. 

The inner personal life of the individual is not opposed to his 
social life. Sentiment and will and thought do not function in a 
social vacuum; they exist and function only in a social environ- 
ment. The personal life and the social life are correlative, inter- 
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dependent and inseparable aspects of an unbroken unity of life. 


es Our inner personal life is the way in which we respond to our 
n- physical and social environment. Our subjective personal life comes 
1e into existence through a slow process of development. It is gen- 
e erated only as the individual learns to control and to organize his 
1- environment. We come into the world as organisms having certain 

impulsive and emotional responses to our environment, physi- 
d cal and social. Society, the community, the family, organize the 
e stimuli which control the responses of the immature individual. 


There is at first no clear-cut conscious subjective life. A subjective 


f inner life is acquired by the individual through a long and slow 
r process of development. Only as he learns to control and to or- 
2 ganize his responses to his environment does he acquire a subjec- 
; tive inner personal life. In the early stages of every human life 
. his responses are determined by the social patterns which dominate 
; the various groups into which he is born. Through the process of 


education prolonged through childhood and adolescence he slowly 
7 acquires the ability to appropriate and to modify his responses to 
the stimuli provided by the society into which he is born. The pro- 
cess of appropriating and of modifying his socially conditioned 
responses to his environment constitutes the inner subjective side 
of personality. The kind of environment, therefore, in which an 
individual functions determines the type of inner personal life 
which he acquires. 
We have been taught to think that the individual develops his 
subjective imagination through a systematic isolation from society. 
This does not occur. When the constructive type of individual is 
under the stress of immediate social relationships he still maintains 
the organization of mind which controls his relations to his fel- 
lows, and when he is physically apart from his fellows he con- 
tinues to regard himself as mentally and morally an organic mem- 
ber of society. 

A Social Type of Mind Is not a Myth When It Reflects a So- 
cial Process of Behavior. 

Mind does not first exist and then create behavior; it evolves in 
the first place out of behavior. Mind is not something which is 
created de novo. It first came into existence on the level of the 
human brain. But animal behavior and plant behavior existed on 
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the earth millions of years before the advent of conscious behavior. 
This does not mean that mind did nothing after it did appear. Mind 
which began on the level of the cerebrum elevated the interaction 
of the organism and its environment to the level of consciously con- 
trolled or personal behavior. But personal behavior must not be re- 
garded as something antithetical to social behavior. The social 
behavior of the higher animals is not the same as human social 
behavior. The subjective mind which developed on the level of the 
human brain has raised the social behavior inherited from the 
higher animals to the level of social behavior characteristic of 
mankind. Individual behavior, behavior controlled by the subjec- 
tive imagination, is behavior which has learned how to control 
the customary responses which have been inherited from society, 
and social behavior, on the human level, is behavior which is main- 
tained by the organized control of individual minds. Personal 
behavior which is not a conscious reorganization of social customs 
and habits is a figment of the imagination, and social behavior 
which is not sustained by the subjectve control of individual minds 
is below the level of human behavior. 

To regard mind as an end in itself, as a form of a fixed absolute 
mind, to fail to see that mind is precisely the process through 
which social customs and habits are reorganized, is to deprive the 
social world of the very agency through which it is made progres- 
sive. It is to surrender the technique through which the social world 
may be so reorganized as to permit and to stimulate the develop- 
ment of happy and creative living. Furthermore, to regard the 
mind as a reality existing apart from the interaction of the organ- 
ism with its environment is to deprive social behavior of its funda- 
mental biological foundation. If behavior is a later expression of 
a preéxisting mind, if mind precedes behavior, we must trace back 
all group or social behavior to a group-mind or a social mind. Such 
a mind of course has no existence. But is was just this pre-behavior- 
istic conception of mind that drove the earlier social psychologists 
to their mythical conception of a social mind. If, however, mind 
evolves out of the interaction of the organism and its environment 
then a social type of mind will develop when the interaction has a 
social character. A mind, individual or social, which exists apart 
from the interaction of the organism with its environment is a 
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myth. But a social type of mind which is the outgrowth of a con- 
trol of environment achieved by individuals associated in common 
enterprises is not a myth because it reflects an actual process of 
behavior. 

The Subjective Mind is as much a Part of Nature as the Stars 
and the Plants. 

Santayana says that when nature gave birth to mind she did 
not know what she was doing. This follows from his materialistic 
view that mind is a passive concomitant of body. According to 
the emergent view when nature gave birth to mind mind was added 
to nature’s other achievements. Nature was not aware of mind 
before mind emerged from nature. But the mind which emerged 
on the level of the human brain was no uncaused accident; it was 
no unreal by-product. The whole of civilization and of civilized 
society has been the result of the reorganization of the physical 
and social environment by the Promethean fire and intelligence of 
a new-born son of nature. This subjective mind emerging in a 
body-mind complex on the level of the higher association-mecha- 
nisms of the human brain is just as truly a part of nature as the re- 
flexes of the spinal cord, the vital processes of the medulla or the 
emotional processes on the level of the thalamus. The mind-brain 
process although on a different level is as much a part of nature 
as the stars and the plants. 

Modern psychology finds no such unity of consciousness as 
the great modern idealists built their systems on. What has the 
idealistic rational unity of mind to do with the dissociation of 
personality into a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? What has the crea- 
tion of the objective world by the will to do with the development 
of stereoscopic vision and the freeing of the hands from locomo- 
tion in the long struggle with the tiger, the mammoth and the bear? 
What has it to do with the recession of the jaw and the beginning 
of speech and the creation of tribal and national culture? What is 
the relation of the idealistic unity of consciousness to the chemi- 
cal integration of the organism by the development and function- 
ing of the endocrine glands? What is its relation to the integration 
of the emotional life on the thalamic level of the brain with the 
conscious life on the cortical level? What has our traditional ideal- 
ism to do with the failure of intelligence in cretinism due to hypo- 
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thyroidism and its restoration through the administration of 
iodine? 

Consciousness in the emergent view of mind is a new quality or 
characteristic which behavior has acquired on the level of the hu- 
man brain. It belongs to an organism interacting with a challenging 
environment through the instrumentality of a central nervous sys- 
tem. It is the precarious outcome of the development of muscles 
and nerves and glands, of hands and tools and speech. 

James said it was a miracle that the background of nature sup- 
ports the striving of human wills. But this is a reversal of the real 
situation, for human wills and minds are themselves processes of 
nature operating on the higher levels of the nervous system. Nature 
supports human striving only where the striving is directed by 
knowledge founded on the facts of nature. The mind can know 
nature because the living organism is a part of nature. Deeper than 
the knowing subject and the object known is the response of the 
organism to its environment. Muscles and glands and nerves and 
brains and minds are the means through which this response to 
environment takes place. Any chasm between mind and its objects 
is the illusory product of a false theory of knowledge. The chasm 
between the knower and his objects arises only when mind is ab- 
stracted from nature, when mind is treated as a metaphysical unity 
or subject. Realism arises when the objective environment is ab- 
stracted from its interaction with the organism. Idealism arises 
when the conscious phase of response is abstracted from the total 
response of the organism. There is no mental entity shut up within 
the brain, no subjective mind which can be set in contrast to an 
outer physical environment which it tries to know by the process 
of transcendence. Mind is the conscious phase of the response of 
the organism to its environment when the response takes place on 
the level of the human brain. 

The deepest human motives are rooted in hunger and sex and 
fear and anger and in the need of shelter. Man shares these needs 
with other animals. But we have nervous mechanisms which we do 
not share with other animals. The development of bifocal stereo- 
scopic vision, correlated with the setting free of the hands from 
locomotion, brought about a codrdination of eye and hand which 
has made possible a type of discriminative response that is dis- 
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tinctly human in character. Here is the beginning of the subjec- 
tive mental life. Such a subjective life has no meaning apart from 
an interaction with the environment. An animal without hands 
and the higher association-mechanisms of the brain which evolved 
along with the hands cannot use tools. It acts on its environment 
directly through the organs of its own body, its muscles, its nails, 
its teeth. Its responses are primarily emotional. But homo sapiens 
acted on his environment through the use of tools which were in- 
dependent of his body. He used flint tools ; he cooked his food; he 
made pottery; he learned to weave woolen clothing; he domesti- 
cated animals; he planted cereals; he built houses. With his hands 
set free from locomotion, with his stereoscopic vision, with volun- 
tary muscles controlled by his motor cortex, he shaped the material 
of his environment into tools which he used as a means of satisfy- 
ing his bodily needs. The unity of the animal organism and its 
environment became polarized into a subjective and an objective 
phase through the development of hands and tools and speech. This 
realization of needs through the control of the environment by the 
use of tools and speech was the beginning of man’s subjective life. 
Subject and means and object evolved together. Their evolution 
made possible the development of civilization, of culture, of social 
institutions. 

Touch, pain and temperature are not qualities created by a con- 
sciousness. In the spinal animal which antedated the existence of 
consciousness on our planet these dermal sensations were incident- 
al to the interaction of the organism and its environment. In the 
same way fear and anger and sexual emotion appeared in the be- 
havior of mammalian organisms in their response to their envi- 
ronment millions of years before consciousness developed in the 
primate brain. And when consciousness did develop in man it did 
not signify the appearance of a new substantive mode of reality. 
It marked the development of a new mode of response, a higher 
form of interaction of organism and environment, an interaction 
through the medium of tools and language. Language and will and 
reason introduced a new form of interaction, a cortically controlled 
reorganization of environmental response. 

The subjective mind is never unreal, because it is a conscious 
aspect of a brain-process, but it may be destructive. Nature may 
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lose her way in the subjective development of the human mind. 
When the subjective philosophy inherited from the eighteenth 
century and written into the politics, the art and literature, the 
morals and religion, of France, England, and America, captured 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the whole commercial 
and industrial system, we see a socially dangerous development of 
the subjective mind in modern life. 

The Subjective Mind is the Process through which Society is 
made Progressive. 

We have stated that mind is the conscious phase of the response 
of the organism to its environment. But the environment to which 
the mind and the organism belong is social as well as physical. 
And a social environment has many aspects. Society is an organi- 
zation of political, economic, and family relations. There is only 
one thing which could organize such relationships, and that is the 
mind. It is a very harmful abstraction to think of the mind as 
merely subjective. If by mind we mean a reorganization of re- 
sponse to environment, and if environment is social as well as 
physical, then mind is essentially a reorganization of the relations 
of the organism to a social as well as a physical environment. 

When institutions were regarded as belonging to nature, and 
nature was thought of as changeless, subjectivity of mind was 
regarded as necessarily conducive to disorder and revolt. When 
however, as we see all around us today, institutions are under- 
going changes, it becomes clear that individual variation is the 
source of this change. It is through individual minds that deviate 
from social norms that social change takes place. All social ad- 
vance is first projected in the minds of individuals. 

Subjectivity of mind is defined by Dewey as an intermediate 
stage in which newer ways of behavior are projected in imagina- 
tion as possible modes of social behavior not yet accepted by 
society. Subjectivity of mind means the transitional stage in which 
social traditions are undergoing reconstruction. Where old customs 
are dissolving and newer modes of behavior are projected in 
imagination but are not yet adopted in social or public practice 
beliefs and ideas are subjective. The mind as subjective is not a 
reality outside of nature or independent of nature; it is that phase 
of nature herself in which institutions and natural events are 
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consciously undergoing a revision, a reorganization. If the ob- 
jectives envisaged in imagination are socially accepted and put into 
public practice the intermediate subjective stage of thought is 
transcended. If the subjectively projected modes of behavior fail 
to secure public acceptance they remain in a subjective realm of 
existence. This view of the subjective implies that mind is a phase 
of a larger world of society. 
5 If the human mind came into existence through the develop- 
ment of the ability to control the environment through the medium 
2 of tools and of language this fact itself shows us what it means 
1 to be a human individual. From this point of view to be an individ- 
ual does not mean to be independent of others or to exist apart 
from others; it does not necessarily mean acting in competition 
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with others. It means the ability to respond in an active manner 
to the customs and traditions provided by society. In a more de- 
veloped form it means the capacity to remodel and to transform 
the customs provided by the social environment. If our psychology 
is correct the subjective mind of the individual is the process 
through which the customs and traditions of society are continu- 
eusly reorganized to meet changing conditions. The subjective 
imagination of the individual is the medium through which the 
life of society is kept plastic and fluent, through which society 
is enabled to keep itself alive and to grow. The subjective is 
therefore not opposed to the social. It is the process through which 
society is made progressive and through which it is kept intelli- 
gent. 

It is impossible to overemphasize this reorganizing character of 
the mind. The technique through which the life of society is 
constantly remodelled and the social class or classes through which 
this remodelling is carried on determine the political character 
of any society. Our self-seeking, educated, moneyed classes, who s 
determine the predominant character of our present society and 
who are devoid of any responsibility for the organization of so- 
ciety as a whole, constantly point out the intellectual and social 
defects of what they call the lower classes, the uneducated classes, 
the classes which constitute our manual workers. If increased 
wages and more leisure were given to the class of manual workers, 
there would result, we are told, more consumption of alcohol, 
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more accidents, more social disorder, more cheap and vulgar 
amusements, more uneducated and uncared-for children. Intelli- 
gence-tests, we are told, support the commonsense view that brains 
which really think are rare. The ordinary man, we are told, is 
simply unable to govern himself. Our self-seeking, successful, com- 
petent individuals, who have cultivated no sense of responsibility 
for the organization of society as a whole, constantly point to 
the prevalence of the criminal, the defective, the incompetent. So- 
cialism and communism, we are told, are the outgrowth of a con- 
sciousness of inferiority. Those who are anxious to share in a 
passive manner in the industrial wealth of the country are in- 
dividuals who because of their incompetence have the least to 
contribute to the lives of others. 

But even if these statements are true they only reflect the present 
state of mind of not only our ‘ruling’ classes but of many manual 
workers themselves. They reflect an aristocratic, individualistic 
social philosophy which belongs to a past that never found it 
necessary to cultivate a sense of responsibility for society as a 
whole. The greater the prevalence of feeblemindedness and of 
crime the greater is the need of social responsibility and control. 
A genuine aristocracy must possess social intelligence and re- 
sponsibility. The really great souls which humanity has produced, 
men like Abraham Lincoln and Socrates and Buddha and Con- 
fucius and Jesus, have not been content to let their fellow-men 
flounder in their ignorance; much less, like Alexander and Na- 
poleon, have they attempted to impose their own arbitrary wills 
on their fellows. The genuinely great souls of human history 
have tried to aid their fellow human beings to discover and to 
realize the best that is possible in their own lives. 

Vast sums of money are spent for patent medicines kept before 
the public by dishonest advertising which exploits the ignorance 
and fears and hopes of people who are not supposed to be edu- 
cated in medical matters. Great swollen fortunes are made by 
telling people that their beauty depends upon certain soaps and 
creams for the skin. They are not told that their health depends 
upon their heredity, their hearts, their physical exercise and the 
cultivation of a happy emotional life. Vast fortunes are made 
through misleading advertising of toothpastes when every dentist 
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knows that a mixture of salt and soda will keep the teeth clean. 
Even when the public are told that the vitamins in the citrus fruits 
will preserve the teeth and therefore the health the information is 
not given out to develop an interest in human health and happi- 
ness but to increase the profits of the great combines which control 
the growth of our citrus fruits. 

In Japan the care of trees and plants and flowers is regarded 
as a sacred possession handed down from one’s ancestors. We do 
not have the wonderful climate of Japan, but our great agricul- 
tural schools, with their knowledge of plants and animals, their 
knowledge of chemistry and biology, are revolutionizing our un- 
derstanding of agriculture and animal husbandry. If this newer 
knowledge and also our new sciences of physics and chemistry, 
which are now used to increase the industrial profits of the few, 
could be used to increase the efficiency and happiness of all, a new 
social world would be brought into existence. We should have a 
social interpretation of the reorganizing power of human intelli- 
gence. 

When for the time being the objective environment cannot be 
transformed the mind of the individual must remain in an inner 
subjective stage; it must detach itself temporarily from its en- 
vironment. Artists and moralists are temporarily compelled to 
detach themselves from a machine civilization which has not yet 
been so reconstructed as to be harmonious with the fundamental 
impulses and emotions. Manual workers no matter how unhappy 
they may be cannot detach themselves from their necessary means 
of livelihood. Individuals as a form of strategy are justified in 
limiting their interests in certain fields to strengthen their re- 
sources in other fields of endeavor. But to cultivate a subjective 
type of mind in general is to lead an unproductive life. It is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a method of escape; it is a refusal to 
face the task of a reorganization of our individual and social life. 

J. D. Stoops 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS WORDS? 


F the society to which I have the honor of speaking were a 

scientific society the natural topic for a presidential address 
would be the present situation in the progress of philosophy: a 
review of the problems solved in the last forty years, a statement 
of the problems next in order, and a forecast of the future course 
of the subject. But I doubt whether philosophy is the kind of 
study to which the idea of progress is applicable. I have seen no 
problems solved in the last forty years—or in the last twenty-four 
hundred years. This is not to say, as one is sometimes tempted 
to say, that in philosophy we are always just where we were before. 
But whatever be the virtue of philosophy it does not seem to be 
the practical virtue of progress; philosophy bakes no bread, it 
likewise solves no problems. : 

And so what I have in mind for this evening is to communicate 
an idea—or rather a still undeveloped impression, not yet pointing 
to a definite conclusion—which has lately been making itself felt 
in me regarding the peculiar nature of philosophy. The impression 
is not new, only not widely current among philosophers. I fear 
that it may seem only to echo the ancient and vulgar prejudice 
that philosophy is a game of words. But what I will suggest is 
that philosophy, if not a game of words, is at least peculiarly tied 
up with words; and that this is also peculiarly true of professional 
or academic philosophy—of the philosophy of those who, like 
ourselves, form a special fraternity of teachers and contributors 
to philosophical journals and make a distinction between the priests 
of philosophy and the laity of popular, merely literary or merely 
aesthetic, philosophers. 

But here at the outset I may be told that there is nothing peculiar 
to philosophy, no special technique, no special mode of thought. 
And I may be reminded that practically all definitions of philosophy 
are agreed in marking off the philosophical study from any spe- 
cialty whatever. The special sciences, we are told, the special forms 
of art or of practical activity, are distinguished from one another 
each by a set of presuppositions, ideals, prejudices, or what not, 
which gives to the thought of each of them a peculiar mold. 


? The presidential address to the eastern division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association at New York University, December 28, 1934. 
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Philosophy is the critic of these presuppositions, superior to them 
all, viewing all of them all at once in the light of eternity. Philoso- 
phy is then a matter not of any special method but of universal 
thought. It is peculiar only in having transcended all peculiarities. 

This is what I propose to question. I shall be able to deal with 
only one aspect of the subject, namely, with that aspect which 
it assumes when viewed from the point of view of philosophical 
expression, or communication. You will remember that for Aris- 
totle, who anticipated our modern biologists and behaviorists in 
treating man as one animal among others, the most distinctive 
peculiarity of man lies in the fact that he is a talking animal. 
This explains for him why man is by nature a social animal. If 
Aristotle had specified that man is only more or less of a talking 
animal, and that the talking animals par excellence are the scien- 
tists, the logicians, and the philosophers, there might be little left 
for me to say. For the fact is that social intercourse is not ex- 
clusively a matter of talk; there are many forms of human com- 
munication besides articulate speech. Music is a form of com- 
munication—of what, it may be very difficult to say, but certainly 
of something in the soul of the musician—composer or player— 
and of something which then implies a certain view of the world 
before him. Painting is a form of communication—of what the 
painter sees, yet of more than the scientist would admit to be 
objectively present. Facial expression and gestures are most im- 
portant forms of communication, which may easily convey what 
is most difficult to put into words. The dance is an ancient form 
of expression—but also of communication. For the fact is that 
any form of human behavior becomes a method of communication 
—in other words, a form of language—as soon as one becomes 
conscious of what it will reveal. The moaning of a patient in great 
pain or high fever becomes a form of language—possibly against 
his will—when he discovers that it brings the nurse to his side. 

But we who are among the special practitioners of the art of 
words—which includes scientists, logicians, metaphysicians—are 
not satisfied with mere communication; we want a communication 
of something objectively real. I cannot say what may be the meta- 
physical dreams of the painter or composer. My belief is that for 
no one who puts his heart and soul into any form of art—that is 
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to say, of expression—is it possible to conceive that he is ex- 
pressing merely himself. For him who enjoys it, and when he 
enjoys it, I suspect that any intense vision is necessarily a vision 
of reality—whatever he may say afterwards when he finds him- 
self in polite intellectual society. But from the point of view of 
the professional philosopher I think we may put the case as fol- 
lows: music is a concord of sweet sounds, painting (so at least 
the modern schools tell us) is a pattern of colors, but logical 
discourse is more than a concatenation of correct words; logical 
discourse is a statement of reality. 

But in what I can say this evening music and painting, and the 
like, and the distinction which they mark from words, must be 
left in the background, and I must confine myself to the distinc- 
tion—the same distinction—as it is found within the use of words; 
to the distinction, namely, between poetry and prose, between 
poetry and logical discourse. By the unsophisticated it would be 
said that all discourse is prose which is not in the form of verse. 
But we need not look very closely to see that the distinction is 
relative, and that all discourse has the quality of poetry, or of 
prose, so far as it lies in the direction of one or the other of two 
opposite poles. Scientific discourse has more clearly the quality 
of prose than the prose of polite literature or of common speech. 
By the side of science the prose of literature is prose tinged with 
poetry. And still more poetic is the prose of unsophisticated, 
unacademic common speech. To see this most clearly we must 
get away from the schools, and away from the city, and listen 
to the talk of farmers and fishermen; which, if not always lovely, 
is curiously expressive. But suppose we turn in the opposite direc- 
tion and put our scientific prose by the side of mathematical 
equations, expressed in symbols. We may then see, I think, that 
in this symbolic form of expression—in mathematics and symbolic 
logic—we have only the realized perfection of prose. We may 
then summarize the situation by saying that all unsophisticated 
human expression has thus far the quality of poetry, and that all 
human expression is prose so far as it is sophisticated by logic, 
mathematics, science. 

What is then the special motive impelling us towards the scien- 
tific and logical form of expression? Is it an aesthetic delight in 
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pure form and symmetry of construction? Or is it simply the de- 
sire to make our thought reflectively clear? I will not say that these 
motives are to be disregarded; but what I will suggest is that the 
dominant and more obvious motive of systematic discourse is the 
demand for authoritative demonstration, or proof. Logical proof, 
scientific demonstration—with these associations of noun and ad- 
jective you are all familiar. In other words, the special purpose 
of logic and science is less to communicate an experience, or to 
enlighten yourself, than to compel; to convey your message in 
terms so unequivocal that the wayfaring man though a fool shall 
not err therein; that no one, whatever his personal taste or indi- 
vidual point of view, may venture to misunderstand the message, to 
contradict it, or to evade the responsibility of accepting just what 
you intend to give him. Let me offer a crude but to my mind a 
striking illustration. Several years ago the railway along which I 
live instituted a new system of block-signals. Under the old sys- 
tem a red light was used to show that the road ahead was blocked, 
a white light to show that it was clear. But in spite of all the tests 
for color-blindness there remained always the possibility, espe- 
cially in bad weather, that an engineer who had passed a danger- 
signal had been genuinely deceived and—this is the practical 
point—that a jury would hesitate to convict him for negligence. 
Under the new system the lights are all white lights, and ‘clear’ 
is marked by a vertical row of three lights, ‘blocked’ by a hori- 
zontal row. One who cannot distinguish a vertical from a hori- 
zontal row is not merely color-blind but blind—or blind drunk. 
You can hang him for disregarding them. When I first saw the 
new signals it was with a sense of revelation. I felt that I had 
found a well-nigh perfect illustration of the motive both of logic 
and of science; and at the same time a perfect exemplification of 
what we mean by the word ‘objective’. Nothing is objective until 
it is universally compelling. 

I need hardly explain how important is this element of objectivi- 
ty for all of the organized activities of social life. And this means 
that it is especially important for modern life. The railway-illustra- 
tion is a case in point. Safety in the days of the stage-coach was 
a matter mainly of the judgment of the driver; today it depends 
upon the unquestioning acceptance by an army of men of certain 
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objective meanings and standards. But these objective definitions 
are important not merely for social order; they are no less im- 
portant for individual self-assertion or self-defence. Any prac- 
tical achievement in social life depends upon being able to prove 
that you are right. 

But then what I would point out is that proving that you are 
right is not the same thing as having a conviction of truth or 
communicating it to another person. A judge may find himself 
compelled to accept testimony which he believes to be false—be- 
cause he is thinking of how he will justify his decision in the eyes 
of others. Many a teacher finds himself compelled to pass an ex- 
amination-paper—especially if it be a paper in philosophy—where 
he feels that behind the conventionally correct answer there is 
hardly a glimmer of intelligence. And a similar sense of objective 
compulsion or of caution is, I should say, a note characteristic of 
the papers in our philosophical journals. An academic philosopher 
in good standing hardly ventures to put down all that he has in 
mind or all that he would have you believe. The demand for ob- 
jectivity compels him to limit his statements to what he expects 
to be able to defend. 

The poet or the artist is freed from this limitation. And as I 
have suggested, this applies to all of us in the enjoyment of or- 
dinary discourse—since we all talk, says Croce, we are all ar- 
tists. The artist cannot expect to compel, though he would like 
to be urderstood. His purpose is then mainly to communicate— 
to communicate a vision, an experience. His vision may be for him 
a vision of truth, possibly of a truth that goes to the heart of the 
universe. But he takes it for granted—and he may do so quite 
superciliously—that a special endowment of sensitivity, a special 
point of view, derived possibly from a special experience, is needed 
to make his vision clear, his message intelligible. Those who are 
thus gifted he doubtless expects to convince. Others he is obliged 
to excuse. In any case, argument is out of the question. And in 
the end what he asks—all at least that he can properly expect— 
is not a judgment but an appreciative understanding. In the aca- 
demic tradition, on the other hand, no philosopher is supposed to 
be thus satisfied with an understanding; such aesthetic content- 
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ment suggests an immoral scepticism; it is the duty of the philo- 
sopher to adopt a thesis and then to prove it. 

Such is the difference between the poet and the logician writ 
large—the difference made evident by comparing the more distant 
terms of the series from poetry to prose. But we see the same dif- 
ference, writ smaller, all along the line—when, for example, we 
compare the style of thought and speech of the mathematician or 
mathematical physicist with that of the historian or of any empiri- 
cally-minded naturalist such as Aristotle or Darwin. It seems that 
your mathematician is unable to talk except through his apparatus 
of demonstration; he can never describe without proving. Nor 
could he perhaps do so without talking nonsense. A merely de- 
scriptive geometry, for example—a geometry which should de- 
scribe and name the various surfaces and solids as if they were 
so many plants or animals—would be an amusing tour de force. On 
the other hand it may well be that your naturalist, like Darwin, 
seeks to prove something; he is not without a thesis. But it is part 
of the naturalist’s point of view not to make the thesis too promi- 
nent; not to put it at the head of his discourse in the form of a 
theorem. His idea is that the conclusion should emerge spontane- 
ously, without special method, from simple description. And his 
primary aim is communication ; communication of the mass of hu- 
man experience bearing upon his question; really, however, of the 
full view of nature which his grasp of this experience has enabled 
him to form. And his purpose is served by any language, scientific 
or poetic, or colloquial and semi-poetic, that will suggest his pic- 
ture—not to speak of the aid he may derive from photographs and 
diagrams. 

The science of words—as distinct from the poetry of words— 
is then what we call logic—from Jogos, word. Philology, from the 
same root, may then be described as the history of words. I fear 
I may be repeating an old story, but it seems to me that from the 
derivation of logic from Jogos there is still much to be learned. 
The metaphysical Jogos may never have been the spoken or written 
word; yet to read at the beginning of the Fourth Gospel that the 
word was made flesh suggests a special type of metaphysics and a 
special view of the world; it would suggest a wholly different 
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world to hear that what had been made flesh was the melody, the 
rhythm of movement, or vision of color. And I think that no one 
who looks at the arrangement of words on a page and then at the 
structure of the syllogism, as explained by formal logic, can avoid 
asking whether logic is a system of thought or after all only a sys- 
tem of language. On the printed page words are grouped to form 
sentences and sentences to form paragraphs. In logic two terms 
are connected—joined by a copula—to form a proposition, and 
propositions are connected to form syllogisms. And when we turn 
to Aristotle, the inventor of the syllogism, it seems that he is work- 
ing mainly from an empirical survey of language. His categories, 
for example, sound like a rough classification of the kinds of things 
that can be said. In reading him I for one am led to wonder how 
logic differs from syntax—just as I also wonder when I learn 
now and then from some modern writer that this or that quality, 
or what not, is to be regarded as purely ‘adjectival’. 

The fundamental law of logic is the law of contradiction. In 
his Metaphysics we find Aristotle laboring to prove that this is a 
law of all being; but he is evidently oppressed by the difficulty of 
showing that the law of contradiction is more than a law of diction. 
And he admits that you can’t very well impose it upon a man who 
refuses to talk—which then suggests that the law of contradic- 
tion may be only a law of social discourse. But then his question is, 
if men refuse to talk how are we to have any reasoning whatever? 
In othe: words, how are we to have a system of philosophy? And 
here, it seems to me, he has landed upon the most fundamental and 
at the same time the least remembered assumption of all philoso- 
phy, namely, that we must have a philosophy—and therefore that 
the universe must constitute a logical, or verbal, system. We may 
see the working of this assumption when we note that one of 
the common arguments of philosophers is the advantage of adopt- 
ing this concept or that—as if advantage were the same thing as 
truth. The philosopher is working with words as the painter with 
paints, the carpenter with wood; and his inevitable question is, 
What shall I say, how shall I put it—so as to achieve consistency ? 
For my own part I have more than once found it disquieting to 
discover, after a long struggle with intellectual perplexity, that the 
solution came with the discovery of a word, the proper turn of a 
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phrase. It made me wonder what had been the nature of my pro- 
blem. For us who are engaged in teaching philosophy some sort of 
systematic universe is doubtless a very necessary assumption. But 
it seems to commit us to another assumption, namely, that the 


world is made for philosophy. This is what we must mean when 
we say that the law of contradiction is not merely a law of language 
but of thought, and then not merely of thought but of being. I 
shall leave with you the answer to this important question. For 
my purpose it is enough to point out that the law of contradic- 
tion is at any rate a law of diction; and therefore that no form 
of expression can be convicted of contradiction until it is trans- 
lated from art or poetry into linguistic prose, and the prose then 
subjected to the definition demanded by the syllogism. 

The same impression of linguistic motive is suggested by the So- 
cratic method and the concept. I have always avoided the word 
‘concept’: what it suggests to me is a poker-chip. I cherish the 
primitive notion that when a man talks to me, say about horses, 
and wishes me to see what he has in mind, he should bring along a 
horse, or a picture of a horse, or at least of a zebra if he happens 
to have one. This is all the more important when he is talking about 
an idealist or a realist. The Socratic method of definition, as I 
make it out, is an accommodation of things to words; and its aim— 
which the Socrates of the Platonic dialogues seems never quite to 
achieve—is apparently to find one word, and one alone, which will 
cover a variety of objects and then to reduce the whole world of 
things to a verbal classification ; which is then represented as a sys- 
tem of concepts. Yet all the while it seems that the nearer we 
come to the one word the further we find ourselves from any imag- 
inable reality ; and when we have finally defined the concept what 
we have before us is not an object but a word and a definition which 
relates it to other words. I have then a similar suspicion about 
the Platonic dialectic. It seems to me that the whole of Plato’s 
metaphysics is guided by an assumption of which he himself is un- 
conscious: namely, that for every word in the language there must 
be a corresponding element in reality. 

We can see the naturalness and even the necessity of such an 
assumption when we remember the probability that none of the 
founders of logic, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, knew any language 
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but his own. For the matter of that there was in their Hellenic 
view nothing else that could be called a language—just as there 
was for Aristotle at least no life but the Greek that could be called 
civilized. A barbarian language was then by definition ‘gibberish’. 
I think that for an understanding of the beginnings of logic and 
metaphysics this item is vastly important. For one who knows no 
language but his own the correspondence of words and things is an 
assumption almost inevitable. For him then the words are not 
merely conventional symbols for things but real properties of the 
things; and a grasp of the relations of words is a grasp of the 
things themselves. It is then a disillusionment to discover, upon 
learning a foreign language, that what can be expressed in a word 
in one tongue requires a pair of words or a whole phrase in an- 
other, and that between no two languages is there more than a 
rather loose correspondence of word to word. This wrenches the 
word loose from the thing; it also introduces what is for me the 
most characteristic product of philosophical reflection: namely, a 
consciousness of the variety of human points of view. And the fact 
that this consciousness is slight in ancient philosophy, acute in all 
of the modern period, may be traced, I think, to the fact that the 
modern philosopher lives and works in a world of many tongues 
where the Greek philosophers knew only one. And I will go a step 
further and suggest that this experience of language which the 
ancients lacked is the most important item in any education for 
reflective thought. It has been almost an axiom in the past that 
the special instrument for a training of the mind is geometry. If 
the essence of mind is reflective thought, must we not say that the 
chiefly important item in its development is a study of foreign 
languages and literatures? 

And then we may remember too that the language which gave 
form to our logic and metaphysics was Greek—perhaps the most 
elaborately articulated, the most completely syntactical language 
the world has known. Its nearest modern counterpart is German. 
What I mean is that by an extensive system of inflections the con- 
nections between words are, in Greek, for the most part expressed, 
and little is left to the interpretation of the reader. Such a lan- 
guage is made for a system of philosophy. In the Hebrew lan- 
guage, where the syntactical devices are simple and few, one does 
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not easily envisage a systematic philosophy, On the other hand it 
seems that an intellectual system is what the Greek language imper- 
atively demands. And then we face the question, how far our aca- 
demic philosophy is the expression of a logic universally human, 
how far its logic is peculiarly Greek. 

I have pointed out that the fundamental law governing the logi- 
cal connection of words is the law of contradiction. But this law 
presupposes that the words have already been subjected to defini- 
tion and transformed from words into ‘terms’. Now the pur- 
pose of definition is to distinguish the implications of a word from 
its mere suggestions, that is to say, the real meaning of a word 
from its chance associations. But then the important point is that 
throughout a given discourse any given term must carry always the 
same meaning. This is perhaps the point that most conspicuously 
distinguishes the logical use of words from their merely literary 
or colloquial use, or logic from what is called style. The words of 
the natural man whose mind is undebauched by logic may be re- 
garded each as the centre of an indefinite circle of associations 
which, as we say, give color to the word. The poet, the novelist, the 
literary essayist, make full use of these associations. Their purpose 
is less to reach a conclusion by an economy of thought—that is 
to say, by an economy of words—than to tell a story, to com- 
municate a vision, to paint a picture. For the poet or painter the 
picture is more important than the conclusion. What he then asks 
of a word is not that, like a flash-light, it shall cast a narrow beam 
of light ahead, but that it shall illuminate the scene on all sides 
and by a wealth of suggestions—by a richness of imagery, as we put 
it—build up his picture and deepen the impression that he wishes 
to convey. 

From the point of view of logical discourse this wealth of sug- 
gestion is irrelevant, if not also disturbing and corrupting. The aim 
of logic is to construct a concatenated series of terms which shall 
mark the shortest path from premises to conclusion. Logic is there- 
fore not interested in the side-lights. Logic is strictly and narrowly 
rectilinear and looks always ahead. Logic eschews imagery; it is 
interested only in what is called abstract thinking; and from this 
point of view images are a mere adornment. Logic has therefore 
no use for words in their natural state; the natural words must 
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first be so shaped by definition that they may be counted upon to go 
whither they are sent. In brief, to use a traditional figure, logic 
has in mind ‘the skeleton of the argument’; and then it seems that 
for logic this is the whole of the argument, the whole of what is 
to be dignified as ‘thought’, the flesh and blood of the argument 
being only a mass of extraneous aesthetic matter which somehow 
adheres to the skeleton. 

But perhaps you will still be asking what this has to do with the 
peculiarity of philosophy. My reply will be that among the various 
academic subjects philosophy is distinguished from all others— 
from all others, as we shall see, save one—by its devotion to the 
logical method and form of expression. In this sense it may be said 
that philosophical literature is the most academic of academic lit- 
erature. Some months ago my eye happened to fall upon the state- 
ment in one of the philosophical journals that the special aim of 
philosophy is to give a reasoned account of things. There was noth- 
ing novel in the statement, but it happened to remind me that 
hitherto I had thought of philosophy as distinguished mainly by a 
reflective breath of vision; and now it was suggested that the real 
distinction of philosophy is a special style of discourse. But then 
I remembered that the mathematician, who never talks without 
reasoning, uses the same style of discourse and also that in the 
matter of reasoning he seems to be more successful. Moreover, it is 
a common acceptation in the intellectual world that the special re- 
quirement for a philosopher is a capacity for what is called ‘ab- 
stract thinking’. I suspect that ‘abstract thinking’ looks grander at a 
distance than when it is closely examined ; but in this again it seems 
that the mathematician is a step ahead of the philosopher. Now 
in our own time we seem to have yielded to the mathematician 
a controlling interest in the field of logic: it may be indeed that 
we shall have to add the field of metaphysics—in other words, 
that the goal of all metaphysics, not yet evident to the philosopher, 
is simply mathematics. However this may be, it is clear that the 
mathematician is the only rival of the philosopher in devotion to 
logical method. 

The history of philosophy, as we teach it, is a history of what 
originated with the Greeks and has never strayed very far from 
the problems set by the Greeks. It is a history of argument; of dis- 
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0 pute; of the strife of systems, as one of our philosophers has put 
c it. The Greeks were probably the most disputatious people that ever 
it lived. The fashion was set by the sophists, whose disputes, as pic- 
s tured by Plato, had the same significance for truth as a modern 
t intercollegiate debate. Plato’s dialogues then show us the great 
v sophist, Socrates, the world’s champion, knocking out all the other 


sophists. I think I should be right in saying that in the academic 
tradition the Platonic dialogue represents the high-water mark of 
s philosophical discourse. It seems to have been the model for a mil- 
. lennium of medizval disputation; and it is still for philosophers 
e of today the ideal of philosophical presentation. I fancy that nearly 
1 every philosopher has dreamed at some time of writing a Platonic 
Rn dialogue. The thought underlying the ideal is that philosophical 
truth is a natural product of open discussion, something that 


emerges spontaneously from a genial interchange of views un- 
' troubled by any prior interest in a special conclusion. But if this 
is the motive, the ideal is not the Platonic dialogue. The serious 


part of the Platonic dialogue is not an open-minded discussion but 
| a dispute; not a conversation but a cross-examination, in which 
| one of the parties, Socrates of course, is officially the interrogator, 
: the other the respondent whose function is only to say yes or no. 
Nor is genial discussion, freed from logical restraint, especially 
characteristic of the philosophical writing of today. Discussion 
without argument—unreasoned discourse—is not philosophy but 
literature. A meeting of philosophers is not a symposium but a 
forum, to which no one is admitted without a brief, which he un- 
dertakes to defend against all comers. There is no room for point- 
less suggestion in the programs of philosophers. And it seems to 
me that when it comes to a personal confession the philosopher is 
singularly inept. The personal confession of a philosopher con- 
sists in explaining how his system works. After a few years of 
philosophizing it seems that we can no longer take off our systems 
even to go to bed. 

But most significant perhaps for the academic tradition in philo- 
sophy is the fact that throughout the centuries the rank and file 
of philosophers have been teachers of philosophy. And thus our 
history of philosophy is made up mainly of philosophies that can 
be taught. Such names as Montaigne, Goethe, Emerson, Schopen- 
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hauer, Nietzsche, barely get into it. I have already suggested 
that the presupposition of all philosophy is the need of a philoso- 
phy; for us who teach philosophy this means the need of a philo- 
sophy that can be taught. Several years ago I listened to the 
exposition of a system of philosophy which, if not fitted to appeal 
to my own prejudices, nevertheless filled me with admiration. What 
a magnificent apparatus for teaching—and for the formulation of 
examination-questions which no student could evade! For alas! 
the task of the teacher is not merely to communicate what he sees 
but to get back what he has communicated. He is thus tied hand 
and foot by the rule of objectivity. And so—just as the style of 
our public utterances is cramped by the necessity of defence—I 
wonder how often it does not happen to each of us that his most 
genial insights, intuitions, impressions, suspicions—those things 
that form the vital bulk of his actual thinking—are excluded 
from his class-lectures by the fear lest they be unsuitable for ques- 
tions in examination—and then lest his teaching of philosophy be 
ranked as moonshine—for this, as every teacher of philosophy 
knows, is what his colleagues commonly suspect. I have heard that 
the best apples, because they do not well stand the processes of 
shipping and refrigeration, rarely get into the market. May it 
not be that the best philosophy is objectively unpresentable ? 
In a novel of Miguel de Unamuno which I translated several 
years ago there is a conversation between two young men: 


“Tell me this”, says one of them. “What would you say to be the 
truest of all truths?” 

“Why—let me think”, the other replies, “That thing of Descartes, 
‘I think, therefore I am’.” 

“No, it is only this: A = A.” 

“But that doesn’t mean anything.” 

“And that is just why it is the truest of all truths—because there’s 
nothing in it.” 


This may seem to you only a rather obvious piece of wit. For 
me it expresses what may be called a law of logical discourse, 
namely this: the more logically correct your discourse, and the 
more compelling, the less it proves, the less it reveals of what you 
are thinking about. One of our psychologists has remarked that in 
entering the psychological laboratory you check your soul at the 
door ; at the door of the hall of logic you exchange your meaning 
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for something like a brass check, stamped in terms of All S is P 
or No S is P, which leaves most of your meaning unaccounted for. 
It may be that even the division into subject and predicate is some- 
thing that you have not anticipated. If the subject is what is talked 
about and the predicate is what is said about it, then what am 
I talking about when I say that the book is on the table? My 
own answer would be that it depends upon the question to which 
my statement is an answer, and that the subject will then vary 
according to the words that I choose to italicize. On (and not un- 
der) the table is where the book is, may be one way of putting 
it. And I may change the meaning radically by putting a question- 
mark at the end of the sentence. But in logic there are neither 
question-marks nor italics. 

And as for defining our terms so that each word shall bear 
an eternally identical meaning, the fact seems to be that, in spite 
of all the efforts of academies and makers of dictionaries, there 
is no current and living word, no word important and interesting, 
that will retain the same meaning as it passes from person to per- 
son or even as it is used by the same person through any extended 
discourse. Try in any piece of writing to use the same word always 
in the same sense or, let us say, the same word always to express 
the same idea; it will not only ‘cramp your style’, in aesthetic 
terms, but what is the same thing, it will prevent you from saying 
what you mean. The only words that can be relied upon to re- 
main the same are words that are tied fast to numbers—such 
words as quadruped, sulphate or sulphide. And this consideration 
will help to explain and to justify the seemingly inevitable trend, 
very marked in a generation past, from verbal logic to symbolic 
logic and the metamorphosis of metaphysics into mathematics. For 
only numbers, or other symbols specially fashioned for the purpose, 
can be counted upon to remain eternally the same, and thus finally 
objective. 

This leads me to speak again of ‘abstract thinking’. I have 
noted the common view that a capacity for abstract thinking is the 
special gift of the philosopher. What is abstract thinking? I will 
stop short of saying that when a philosopher is thinking abstractly 
he is not thinking at all; but I will be crude enough to say that 
when a man is thinking he is always thinking about something, 
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about something recognizable in human experience; in other 
words, that there is no thinking without images. What then is he 
thinking about when he thinks abstractly? You will forgive me for 
using, perhaps for the fourth time, a delightful illustration from 
several pages in Bertrand Russell’s Problems of Philosophy (1934 
ff.). The question is, Does Desdemona love Cassio? Russell ex- 
plains that this question involves three terms, ‘Desdemona’, ‘love’, 
and ‘Cassio’, and the relation of ‘between’. It is then a question 
of whether ‘love’ lies ‘between’ ‘Desdemona’ and ‘Cassio’. This 
parable I can interpret only as follows: take three poker-chips and 
inscribe them respectively with the words, ‘Desdemona’, ‘love’, and 
‘Cassio’ ; then if you find ‘love’ to lie on a straight line connecting 
‘Desdemona’ and ‘Cassio’ you may say that Desdemona does love 
Cassio. 

Such is abstract thinking. Abstract thinking may be described 
as symbolic thinking. Thinking in terms of symbols, we may be 
told; thinking about symbols, is my idea of it. And a symbol is 
a concrete thing in the space-time order of existence; the brass 
check in your pocket is a reality of the same order as the coat 
and hat left in the coat-room. We have heard much in recent years 
in criticism of the representative theory of knowledge; abstract 
thinking may be then described as representative thinking. And 
the point of it all is that when we think abstractly we are no longer 
thinking about the original object, but now about something else. 

And thus also of abstract reasoning. Abstract reasoning is to 
be identified by the use of the word ‘therefore’. And ‘therefore’ 
I should define as meaning ‘It must be, but I don’t see it’. It must 
be perhaps when I cease to think about Socrates and man and 
mortal and think now about Euler’s circles. Let us recall those 
algebraic problems of the school-books about the man who was 
rowing up or down a river which was flowing with a given rate 
of current. One had to look carefully at the man and the river, 
and do some real thinking, so to speak, to get the problem stated 
in the form of equations that could be used. The man and the 
river were then forgotten—all the thinking, so far as it could 
be called thinking, was now about the methods of combining equa- 
tions—until one was surprised and relieved to find the man and 
the river turning up again at the end. The resulting values, say 
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the speed of the man and the rate of the current, were then what 
doubtless had to be, but nothing that you immediately saw, or 
understood, except as you were so distrustful of logic as to ‘prove’ 
them by an imaginative picture. We are told that logic is a clarifi- 
cation of thought; is it only a clarification or a substitute for 
thought ? 

Philosophy—to repeat the statement I have already quoted—is 
a reasoned account of things. My first reaction to that statement 
was a question. What if a publisher offered you a ‘reasoned’ bio- 
graphy of John Stuart Mill, a reasoned analysis of the paintings of 
El Greco, a reasoned history of Rome, or, for the matter of that, 
a rational zoology—how strongly would you be tempted to buy 
except to possess a literary curiosity? And then a second question: 
after twenty-four centuries of reasoning and disputation, where is 
the metaphysical thesis, even a little thesis, that has once for all 
been demonstrated? It seems that the net result has been to show, 
if not that any system may be established by a sufficiently skilful 
reasoner, at least that any system may be refuted by an expert 
in refutation. In any case it is science rather than philosophy that 
has succeeded in proving things. As for those monuments of dia- 
lectical subtlety which are known as the proofs of the existence of 
God, if it could be proved irrefragably that God exists, then I 
for one should only be finally convinced that God does not exist; 
at least I should know that what has been proved to exist is not 
God. The finest example in history of a reasoned philosophy is 
perhaps Spinoza’s Ethics. Yet I wonder who today reads Spinoza 
for his argument. The most illuminating things of Spinoza are his 
scholia. And the greatness of Spinoza lies not in his reasoning but 
in his vision of God and the universe; the argument is of value 
mainly as it serves to reveal the man and his vision. 

And in the end what more can we ask? What more from any 
man, in philosophy or in common life, than a communication of 
his vision? One of my friends, a judge who has had to decide many 
questions of fact, tells me that his estimate of the value of a 
witness is a question, not of any reputation for veracity, but of the 
picture of the situation that he can get from him. By the quality of 
the picture, by its self-evidence or lack of it, he will then know 
whether the testimony is true or false. I wonder how many there 
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may be among ourselves, philosophers though we be, who do not 
use this principle—or lack of principle—in judging a book, be it 
a novel or a work of metaphysics. For my own part I find myself 
saying to the author, Tell me your story, paint your picture, com- 
municate your experience, as fully and frankly as you can, and 
never mind the argument. In the end it is not the argument that will 
convince but the nature of the communication. And if I am to be- 
lieve in God, then not a proof of God but a vision of God; the 
communication of an experience of God, such as I should hope to 
find, say, in the poems of Saint John of the Cross or in Thomas 
a Kempis; or for the matter of that in the communication of an 
anonymous young man past thirty, quoted in a recent Harper’s 
Magazine, who writes, “I believe in God and I have a definite sense 
of fellowship and communication with him’. Such a statement— 
is itan empty form of words? Or is it the communication of an ex- 
perience? And then why not a communication of truth and reality? 
Among metaphysical questions this seems to me to be the central 
question. 


After what has been said you will hardly expect a conclusion, 
least of all perhaps a practical conclusion. But after the philosopher 
and his words let me try now in closing to give a point to the 
words by restating the question that I have had chiefly in mind. 
The thing that I have been talking about is what is called intel- 
lectualism. In the academic world we philosophers are the conspic- 
uous intellectualists. And the characteristic of intellectualism, as I 
have suggested, is a preference, from among the many forms in 
which the human spirit expresses itself, for the form of words. 
The prepossession of intellectualism I may then state once more 
as follows: music is a concord of sweet sounds; painting is a 
pattern of colors; but reasoned discourse is more than a system 
of words, logic is more than a system of symbols; ‘thought’, as 
thus defined is an expression of reality. 

The polar opposite of intellectualism we may call aestheticism. 
And the range of the aesthetic, as I have suggested, is not limited 
to what is recognized as art and poetry; aesthetic to a greater or 
less degree is all of common perception and common thought, all 
that is not intellectual. But this means that, to the same degree, the 
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aesthetic is most of what occupies, or has ever occupied, the human 
imagination. And meanwhile the field of aesthetics is the scandal of 
philosophy. Aesthetic theories have little to say to one another, and 
it seems that they have nothing at all to say to logic. 

But I am not suggesting that we cease to be intellectualists only 
to become aesthetes—God forbid! The question that I have in 
mind is set for me by the psychological distinction and separation, 
ingrained in common thought, sanctified by age and by literary 
tradition, and still as ever current in philosophy, between thought 
and feeling, intellect and emotion. “The intellect’ and ‘the emotions’ 
—these phrases are bandied about as if the intellect were kept in 
one room, or in one hemisphere of the brain, the emotions in an- 
other, or the intellect in the head, the emotions in the body, mostly 
below the diaphragm. And in the division of functions it is only the 
intellect that knows; the emotions do nothing but feel—whatever 
that may mean. My purpose then is to question this distinction. 
And as a last word I will point the question by stating my own 
conviction in a fashion borrowed from Kant, namely thus: emo- 
tion without thought is mere digestion; thought without emotion 
is mere words. 
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THE INSTITUTION AS AGENCY OF STABILITY AND 
READJUSTMENT IN ETHICS? 


I 


HEN the mores are in flux it is natural to seek some firmer 

basis of moral standards. I need not recount the familiar 
list—God, Eternal Patterns, Reason, Nature, with capitals. But 
none of these historic absolutes has been able to remain change- 
less and at the same time continue to serve as standard. In the 
concise phrase of Dupréel, “neither nature better known, nor a 
reason given once for all, nor gifts of intuition reserved for a few, 
can furnish the stablity needed”. 

A recently proposed absolute is that of “essences”. “Values”, 
says Hartmann, are essences ; “hence can be discerned only a priori. 
... Values do not change but our insight into them changes.” Hart- 
mann admits that the individual, as such, could reach no moral 
values ; only when personal entities stand in actional relations to 
one another can there be any moral value or its opposite. “But”, 
he continues, “the values themselves are neither contained in the 
relation nor, as it were, derivable from it. They come to it from 
another source—as standards, something new.” 

Whether or not there are such changeless essences behind the 
screen it is not my present purpose to inquire. Admittedly, if such 
essences be, our insight into them is as yet defective, and hence we 
can have no assurance that any standard within our possession or 
reach is either absolute or changeless. My inquiry is rather, How 
can we come by working standards that offer such stability as we 
crave in a changing world? Perhaps Hartmann’s “personal en- 
tities in actional relations” are a more fruitful source for human 
standards than his changeless “essences”. At any rate the distinc- 
tive character of the several moral standards is due to the concrete 
actional relations—or group-relations—of human association. 
Kindness derives from kin; justice from conflicting claims ; nobility 
from class-superiority ; honesty from exchange of goods or serv- 
ices. Even science, which now sets a standard of truth, had its ante- 
cedent in the wisdom that guided and gave security to the social 

* The presidential address to the Pacific division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association at the University of California, December 28, 1934. 
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group. Yet civilized man has not been content with the types of 
group and actional relations which are based on biological origin 
and nurture or on nearness in space. Nor has he been content mere- 
ly with mores that conserve the experience and wisdom of the 
past but resist change with all the strength of habit. A principal 
factor in moral advance has been that man has formed not only 
primary groups and mores but also institutions. 

A characteristic of an institution is that while conserving a 
large measure of what experience has taught it also faces new situ- 
ations and conflicting interests or forces under a necessity of partial 
readjustment. It brings a sense of direction, and organizes im- 
pulses, habits, and collective strength to deal with the situation 
or conflict. It is a structure informed more or less consciously by 
a purpose to be carried through. It gains clearer consciousness of 
its purpose through the special set-up or agency which it has or- 
ganized. Justice was advanced when special men were appointed 
to hear disputed claims; when Hammurabi set up his code; when 
the praetor issued his edicts; and when courts began to record 
their decisions. Kindness that began with kinship has expanded 
its range and heightened its claims through agencies of charity 
and philanthropy. A God-intoxicated Spinoza or Thomas a Kempis 
might find inspiration in solitude, but the beloved community has 
been the constant fostering agency of religion. Truth gained in clar- 
ity and power through the organization of academies, schools, and 
universities. 

The fundamental réle of institutions in human welfare is 
stressed in the recent decision of the Federal Supreme Court in 
the Minnesota case. In view of widespread distress among farmers 
and owners of small homes who were unable to meet their notes 
when due and were hence liable to lose their property by fore- 
closure, the State of Minnesota passed a law providing for the sus- 
pension of foreclosure-proceedings, subject to an adjustment of 
payments to be approved by a court. The validity of the law was 
attacked on the ground that it was in violation of the clause of the 
Federal Constitution which provides that no state shall pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contract. The Supreme Court in a 
five-to-four decision upheld the law. Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking for the Court, declared : “The question is no longer mere- 
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ly that of one party to a contract as against another, but of the use 
of reasonable means to safeguard the economic structure upon 
which the good of all depends”. 

The division of the Court with reference to the decision is sig- 
nificant of the twofold purpose of law: it must protect stability ; 
it must adjust to change. The four dissenting justices conceived 
the function of the Court to be restricted to a literal interpreta- 
tion of the words of the Constitution. They found stability there. 
Their statement was: “The Constitution is a written instrument. 
As such its meaning does not alter. What it meant when adopted 
it means now.” On the other hand, the majority of the Court con- 
curred with the Chief Justice in the opinion: “It is manifest from 
this review of our decisions that there has been a growing apprecia- 
tion of public needs and of the necessity of finding ground for a 
rational compromise between individual rights and public welfare.” 
Evidently the Court, as at present constituted, holds that to ad- 
just institutions to changing needs and conditions is to seek the 
only kind of stability that is ultimately reliable in a changing 
world. I can but think that ethics will make greater progress by 
seeking its stability, as did the Court, in meeting the growing needs 
of changing man and changing society than in the search for 
changeless essences. 

A further significant suggestion for ethics may be discerned in 
the phrasing of the Chief Justice previously quoted : “The question 
is no longer merely that of one party to a contract as against an- 
other, but of the use of reasonable means to safeguard the economic 
structure upon which the good of all depends.” The Court holds 
that the structure is more fundamental than the claims or rights 
of individuals, which would all be lost if the structure were to be 
wrecked. An analogous question for ethics would be: Are there 
moral structures upon which the good of all depends? Examina- 
tion of such structures, if such there be, may well be held urgent, 
timely, and even in some respects prior to questions of personal 
good. 

As regards the urgency of such inquiry there is need but to 
mention the ever-present threat of war manifest in increasing ex- 
penditure for armament by all the great powers and not least by 
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our own nation, and the virtual suspension of free inquiry and 
discussion in three of the great nations of Europe. Even among 
us there are less open but none the less serious obstacles to the free 
and intelligent formation of public opinion. 

As regards timeliness it is pertinent to note that general interest 
has already shifted from personal character and its virtues to the 
discussion of the institutional aspects of morals. We do not now 
concern ourselves so much with the duty of personal kindness as 
with the question whether society should rely upon private charity 
to relieve burdens of accident, illness, old age, and unemployment, 
or whether the appropriate remedy is to be sought in social in- 
surance, public works, or some form of public action which will 
preserve the morale of the unfortunate and the young. We are 
thinking of moral structures. All agree that wages should be ‘fair’, 
but the proposal that the laborer through collective bargaining 
should have a voice assured him by government in a mutual con- 
sideration and determination of what is fair arouses determined 
protest and opposition. It is still prudent for the young man be- 
ginning his career to form the habit of paying his debts, but the 
deeper question presses for answer: What is a reasonable method 
of dealing with debts when fluctuating money-values inevitably 
work hardship upon one or another class? The arguments for per- 
sonal sobriety stand as stated by the sages of two thousand years 
ago, but the proper policy of government as to the sale of intoxi- 
cants in an automobile age, confronted by a commercial traffic 
seeking with all means to extend its sales, is far from settlement. 
The personal question whether I ought to bear arms in a war 
declared by my government may be serious to me, but its answer 
involves weighing nationalism in all its claims and perils. Finally, 
even the intimate problems of sex and divorce compel consideration 
of the place of marriage and the family in the process of civiliza- 
tion. 

The significance of institutions for ethical theory and personal 
morals may be less obvious; it is no less real. Not all have openly 
avowed their dependence upon the patterns of social institutions 
for their categories as did Plato in the Republic, but subtle influ- 
ence is none the less present in many of them. Dewey in his rt as 
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Experience writes: “Morals are assigned a special compartment 
in theory and practice because they reflect the divisions embodied 
in economic and political institutions.” It is easy to see certain of 
these economic and political patterns in their origins. Oldest, per- 
haps, of all that have come down to us in recorded ethics is the sym- 
bol of the balances—an economic instrument—for justice, as we 
find it already the standard of appeal four thousand years ago 
in the Tale of the Eloquent Peasant from ancient Egypt. Political 
institutions, social class, and economic status provided most of 
the ethical terms of the Greeks and Romans. Utilitarianism leaned 
hard on economic concepts. Bentham’s units of pleasure have been 
identified by Commons with the subjective use-values of Adam 
Smith; Bentham’s standard for measuring pleasure—if we may 
trust an unpublished manuscript as revealing his working concep- 
tion—was frankly the economic unit, money. For comparing two 
pleasures, two pains, or pain and pleasure, he wrote, “if we would 
understand one another we must make use of some common meas- 
ure. The only common measure the nature of things affords is 
money.” Kant on the other hand spoke in legal categories of “uni- 
versal law”, and in his concept of autonomy transferred the politi- 
cal concept of democracy to the inner life of duty. 

An objection often urged against the ethical value of insti- 
tutions is that they are conventions. A firmer basis, a more valid 
standard, has been sought in nature. Dupréel, whom I have previ- 
ously quoted, would reverse this estimate. Convention, he points 
out, means agreement. It presupposes minds in relation to one an- 
other. It substitutes new reasons founded in agreement for purely 
mechanical causes of action. The essence of spiritual values, some- 
thing new, is independence of factual causes. The defect of mores 
from this point of view is then, not that they are conventional, 
but that they have too little of the element of convention—of agree- 
ment between active minds confronting a new need. The superi- 
ority of an institution is in just this factor of conscious will and 
concurrent action which both enables and compels it to make re- 
adjustment. Only by such readjustment can it survive. In read- 
justment lies its stability. A standard for ethics in a changing world 
must be capable of change if it is to continue as standard. 
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II 

If on the one hand institutions have been an agency through 
which man has sought stability and progress, and if through in- 
stitution and convention certain values dimly felt at first have 
emerged more clearly as men have worked and struggled to secure 
and maintain them, it is also true that there must be a converse 
influence of values and principles upon institutions. The very na- 
ture of an institution consists in its singling out some special in- 
terest, in its selection of some one purpose, for advancement. To 
secure this advancement it is constantly in danger of disregarding 
other human needs. It requires correction from the point of view 
of the total life of person and society, that is, from a moral point 
of view. At times this moral control over specific institutions 
comes to be felt as rigorous and constricting. It may then be thrown 
off. Such was the case when politics and economic activities sought 
to divest themselves of the moral control exercised through the 
medizval Church. In the field of government, however, one moral 
principle, one moral structure, survived and has emerged clearer 
and stronger than in any previous period. This principle is that 
power of man over his fellows must be coupled with responsibility. 
Union of responsibility with power may well be called a funda- 
mental moral structure. To safeguard this structure is a task in 
which the philosopher may share. 

Power is an agency of progess. Human life has been lifted and 
enriched through power over natural forces and through power 
of association and organization. Religion, government, and more 
recently science and invention, have been conspicuous agencies in 
discovering or increasing power. Engineers call this the power- 
age, as contrasted with the machine-age of yesterday. Some, for 
example, Mumford, see in this shift the promise of a better day. 
But neither technology nor the advance of science will necessarily 
safeguard the moral structure. Increase of sheer power but makes 
the moral structures more precarious. Experience has shown that 
only as power is attended with responsibility is its exercise by mor- 
tals safe. It has taken six thousand years of struggle and experi- 
ment to establish responsibility in government. So late as the period 
of the American Revolution, as Trevelyan has shown in his Life 
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of Charles James Fox, public offices in Great Britain were treated 
as a means for private enrichment, and public opinion was silently 
acquiescent. Yet today the principle that the power of govern- 
ment is to be exercised in responsibility to nation or community 
is generally accepted among civilized peoples. Democracy, Fascism, 
Communism differ as to the authority vested with power, but no 
national ruler declares that he is rightfully entitled to exercise 
power for his own gain or glory and that he has a right to all that 
he can get. 

Contrast with the political the economic situation. Here is an 
institution which clearly needs readjustment to meet new condi- 
tions. It recognizes responsibilities in the well-established relations 
of contract but is insensitive to the responsibilities to the public 
for the new power that has recently come into being. Three facts 
stand out. 

The first fact is that when our national life began and 
institutions were taking form we were an agrarian people. There 
was little business in the modern sense; property was mainly in 
land. In a nation of small farmers a man’s holding did not give 
him a power over his neighbor; it was his home. The long struggle 
with the Stuarts and that of the colonists against the British gov- 
ernment had focussed in the defence of property against power 
of taxation. Property was not so much a power as a right. 

The second fact is that with the change from agrarian to in- 
dustrial culture have come expansion of business, improvement 
in organization of invention and association, increased interde- 
pendence between man and man, vast increase in wealth. Business 
and property have ceased to be a right only; they have become a 
power. They assert the prerogative of planning a program for 
government. Sometimes they attempt to control government 
through influence upon the press and education, witness the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission upon the campaign of Pub- 
lic Utilities to enlist newspapers and teachers on their behalf. The 
corporate method of organization has both increased power and 
lessened older personal restraints and responsibility. In 1927 more 
than half of the industry of the nation was controlled by two hun- 
dred corporations. Within these great corporations active manage- 
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ment is necessarily concentrated. In the phrase of Berle and Means, 
“The concentration of economic power separate from ownership 
has, in fact, created economic empires, and has delivered these em- 
pires into the hands of a new form of absolutism”. 

The third fact is that consequences of economic processes are 
not limited to the economic field. They are seen in the building 
of factory-towns, in the crowding of population into cities with 
attendant loss of neighborhood-relations, in the segregation of so- 
cial classes on a property basis, in the unequal burden thrown upon 
the rural population for the rearing and education of children, in the 
general flux of mores, in the disastrous effects of cycles of depres- 
sion and unemployment upon large numbers, especially upon the 
young. 

For these far-reaching consequences business and accumulating 
property have hitherto taken little if any thought. We have con- 
ducted our economic affairs almost like a young and enthusiastic 
automobilist who is interested so completely in maximum speed 
that he ignores others and especially pedestrians. Perhaps it would 
have been too much to ask that industry should hold itself respon- 
sible for the larger results of its high-powered machine. And it 
is far from fair to blame individuals for not setting standards of 
responsibility which would mean economic ruin unless generally 
observed. But now that we have been forced to pause and reflect, 
the saying of St. Paul would appear apposite: “The times of this 
ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth men to repent”’. 
Fascism’s method of dealing with the situation is to subordinate 
business, industry, and personal liberty to national power. Com- 
munism abolishes private gain, largely private property, and also 
a large measure of personal liberty. Can Democracy so deal with 
the situation as to retain the individual initiative that has con- 
tributed to our economic advance, and the personal liberty of 
thought and discussion that has been our just pride? If Democracy 
is to keep economic power, the moral prerequisite is that business 
and property shall both be held, and hold themselves, responsible, 
instead of standing wholly upon their rights and letting conse- 
quences take care of themselves. 

Of course the skirts of philosophy are not wholly clear. Adam 
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Smith’s social philosophy seemed to emancipate economic manage- 
ment from moral responsibility. If the very nature of things were 
such as to ensure that private wealth necessarily made for public 
good, what need for further concern? And the soundness of the 
theory seemed to be attested by the extraordinary advances in 
standards of living made possible by the inventions of the age, the 
resources of a new country, and the energies of minds that were 
quick to see the opportunities of the new power. But Smith wrote 
before the industrial revolution. 

A recent investigation by a Senate committee brought out two 
statements which illustrate the uncertain attitude of business men 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of munitions. One such dealer 
proposed to the committee that, for the future, sales to foreign 
powers be subject to approval by the government, and that profits 
in case of war be similarly controlled. The other was content to 
say, “I am a business man and my business is to sell munitions”. 
He apparently disclaimed any further responsibility to the public. 
The efforts of certain firms to wreck a former disarmament- 
conference are notorious. The recent program of the Sulphur 
Springs Conference of business executives shows little sensitive- 
ness to other than the purely economic bearings of economic poli- 
cies. 

Absolute rights of property have indeed repeatedly been chal- 
lenged, but usually at the instance of some section or class so that 
the resulting control has often failed of general acceptance as 
morally binding. Property in slaves was swept away by war; prop- 
erty in railroads suffered lowered income at the instance of ship- 
pers, particularly of farmers; manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants were limited or prohibited at the demand of ‘reformers’; 
factory-legislation and employers’-liability measures were urged by 
organized labor. 

The Federal Supreme Court, however, in its epoch-making de- 
cision of Munn vs. Illinois a half century ago, laid down a prin- 
ciple that definitely recognized the responsibility to the public of 
“property affected with a public interest”. With the increasing in- 
terdependence of the members of modern industrial society it is 
becoming correspondingly difficult to draw a sharp line between 
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property that is so affected and property that is not. The Federal 
Supreme Court itself has until recently been cautious about ex- 
tending the list of businesses so affected beyond the earlier in- 
cluded classes of transportation and so-called ‘public utilities’. Two 
recent decisions however, make it clear that the class of property 
affected with a public interest is by no means closed. Mr. Justice 
Roberts, speaking for the Court in the Nebbia case, in which the 
authority of New York State to regulate the price of milk was 
upheld, declared, “It is clear that there is no closed class or cate- 
gory of businesses affected with a public interest... . The phrase 
‘affected with a public interest’ can in the nature of things mean 
no more than that an industry for adequate reasons is subject to 
control for the public good.” In the Minnesota case the Supreme 
Court affirmed, as against a strict interpretation of one clause in 
the Federal Constitution, the authority of a State under the police 
power to modify, if not the obligation of contract, at least the 
ordinary legal remedy of foreclosure for breach of contract. “But”, 
the Chief Justice, speaking for the Court, adds significantly, “the 
State also continues to possess the authority to safeguard the vital 
interests of its people.” 

Just what the “vital interests” of the people may in the future re- 
quire in the way of control by government over property and busi- 
ness is then as yet undetermined. J. B. S. Haldane suggests that 
part of the difficulty in dealing with economic problems is due to 
our attempt to retain an agricultural point of view in dealing with 
an industrial civilization. In an agrarian economy private owner- 
ship of land proved a valuable policy, whereas in an industrial 
civilization “the idea of absolute ownership which worked well 
enough for a cow or a field will not work when applied to a public 
utility”, and “the number of industries which must be regarded 
as public utilities is constantly growing”. 

Undoubtedly the question of the governmental enforcement of 
responsibility has two sides. For the dialectically-minded philoso- 
pher it does not lack the charm of the duel between realism and 
idealism, or of that between absolutism and pragmatism. On the 
one side is the principle of natural rights with the historic associa- 
tion between religious, civil, and economic liberty, buttressed by the 
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imposing structures of modern civilization built from private ini- 
tiative. Our leading automobile-manufacturer is of the opinion that 
no help toward better industrial conditions has or can come from 
governmental interference ; advance comes through the laboratory, 
the workshop and skilled management. And freedom is justly a 
power in the sphere of ethics, for it stands for something funda- 
mental to personality. On the other side is the risk, if it may not 
fairly be called the folly, of committing to irresponsible power, 
and especially to corporations organized for profit, the decisive 
voice in the production and distribution of goods and income. Over 
against the great fortunes and the multiplication of inventions in- 
creasingly available for the common man stands the inequality in 
distribution which not only hampers economic security but is ever 
a grave threat to social stability in a nation that cherishes political 
equality. 

Whatever the attitude toward governmental enforcement of re- 
sponsibility on the part of economic power, the grounds for refus- 
ing to admit exemption from moral responsibility are strong. The 
consequences of irresponsible power in the economic field have 
a way of meeting us in areas long recognized as distinctly moral. 
An experience of the past summer may illustrate the point. When 
entering Chicago to attend the exposition commemorating a Cen- 
tury of Progress I was forcibly reminded of one situation in which 
the past forty years had seen little or no progress. The train passed 
through the same region that met my eye when I went to Chicago 
to live, forty years ago. I saw the same housing, the same dwellings 
unfit for human habitation, the same squalid surroundings. Ap- 
proximately similar sights greet the traveler on the elevated roads 
in New York. It has been estimated that if left to private enter- 
prise it will take 200 years to replace New York’s bad tenements 
with dwellings fit for human habitation as measured by modern 
standards. It is a commonplace among social scientists and social 
workers that such neighborhoods are breeding-places and nurseries 
of criminals. Doubtless not all criminals grow up in city slums and 
not all children from city slums become criminals. Nevertheless 
as agencies of wholesome education city slums leave much to be 
desired. It is not economically remunerative for owners to rebuild 
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on a decent basis. Even the Federal Government finds its rebuild- 
ing program rendered difficult if not estopped by inability to meet 
costs of land and construction and provide a standard return to 
investment, without charging rentals beyond the reach of prospec- 
tive tenants. Apparently, if economic considerations have the final 
word, city slums must be indefinitely retained in the richest nation 
in the world. The situation is not due to the reprehensible conduct 
of individuals. It is a consequence of making economic return 
the necessary measure of standards of living and of moral environ- 
ment and education for the young. 

Early environment and family background are not the only 
points at which economic forces pass over into the moral field. 
Such depressions as the business cycles have brought are not lim- 
ited in effects to deficiencies in food and clothing. Those engaged 
in education are made aware of perils to the morale of young peo- 
ple who find doors of opportunity closed, and face not only the 
evils of idleness and discouragement, but postponement of mar- 
riage and family life. Simpler agrarian systems gave vocational 
training of a sort to young people, cared for the aged, and provided 
subsistence even though meager for all. Our industrial system, 
with notable exceptions, has assumed no responsibility for suitable 
training for the young, for the care of those past their prime, or 
for steady employment. The adoption of liability for industrial 
accidents was an effective incentive to the introduction of safe- 
guards for dangerous machinery. There is reason to believe that 
similar liability for the issue of securities, for unemployment, for 
the care of those worn out by the industrial process, might sensibly 
reduce the present evils. Russia, Italy, Germany are trying to meet 
certain of these problems in ways that curtail or abolish freedom. 
If we wish to avoid fascism or communism, is it not more reason- 
able to apply the democratic principle of responsibility to economic 
institutions than to ignore responsibility, and hope by shouting 
loudly enough against communism to drown all complaints? 

The increased assumption of responsibility by society, either 
through government or through voluntary codperation, is sincerely 
deplored by some as indicating a lessening of personal initiative 
and of personal rights. The fact that personal rights were in past 
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years asserted largely in opposition to the class-governments of the 
period led to a sharp antithesis between person and government 
which easily became the antithesis, if not hostility, of person to 
state. The conception often held today seems to be that of a fixed 
number of powers and functions, which are to be divided between 
person and community but are incapable of increase. Whatever 
is added to the one is regarded as necessarily subtracted from the 
other. Every function assumed by the community is believed to 
leave the person poorer in person and powers. In fact the real pur- 
pose of requiring responsibility from economic power is to enlarge 
the sphere of personal freedom and dignity. It is to claim for the 
person protection against abuse of economic power similar to that 
which an earlier day asserted against political power. 

Personal rights of the early days were, in fact, very limited. 
The economic right demanded by pioneer conditions seemed to be 
the right of property. When every man was on his own there was 
no need of a right to work. Boundless unoccupied land made fur- 
ther provision by society unnecessary. The aged and helpless had 
a dubious right to subsistence under the status of pauper which 
ordinarily carried with it a deprivation of political rights and of 
self-respect. There was no general right to education. It is remi- 
niscent of that earlier day that the Liberty League, organized to 
protect rights, in the literature that has come to my attention em- 
phasizes only the right of property and says nothing as to possible 
responsibilities. 

The deeper moral consciousness of the day is feeling its way both 
toward a widening and deepening of the rights of the person— 
not merely of the fortunate or gifted few—and toward adequate 
agencies for securing these rights. In Europe there has been a 
revolt of the masses against barriers that had shut out the many 
from the goods of civilization. In America the extraordinary in- 
crease in high-school and college attendance marks an eager grasp 
of opportunity by classes that had formerly been content with 
lower standards of education and more meager development of 
personality. It is because of the feeling that the community should 
protect not only bare subsistence but also self-respect and morale 
against the defects of a too imperfectly responsible economic sys- 
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tem—not because a ‘brain-trust’ has fallen in love with an entity 
called the State—that men who sense reality are not content with 
the older limits set for personality by the class-and-scarcity condi- 
tions of the past. 

The law is often thought to be the most conservative of institu- 
tions. It is necessarily conservative, for it uses compulsion and 
therefore may well hesitate to move in advance of general moral 
clarity. Yet its changing emphases may show shifts in moral atti- 
tudes, and at times point the way to moral advance. In Dean 
Pound’s account of the ends of law we find the emphasis moving 
in the ancient world from that of keeping the peace to that of 
maintaining the status quo of the social order; and in the modern 
period from natural rights and the greatest possible assertion of 
individual wills toward a securing as much of the whole body 
of human wants as we may with the least sacrifice. The self-asser- 
tion of individual will is doubtless one phase of personality, but 
it may, if irresponsible, involve disregard of human wants. It is 
what many understand by freedom. It is indeed, says Dean Pound, 
“a philosophy of law for discoverers and colonizers and pioneers 
and traders and entrepreneurs and captains of industry”. “I am 
content”, he adds, “to see in legal history the record of a continu- 
ally wider recognizing and satisfying of human wants or claims 
or desires through social control, a more embracing and more effec- 
tive securing of social interests, a continually more complete and 
effective elimination of waste.” And finally Mr. Chief-Justice 
Hughes in the decision already cited affirms a similar twofold 
process of personal security and social control. After summarizing 
the changes in our economic and social conditions he declares that 
these changes “have inevitably led to an increased use of the or- 
ganization of society to protect the very bases of opportunity”. 

The bases of opportunity, the meaning of personality and its 
potential growth, the implications of responsibility for the exercise 
of power—these are surely among what the late Professor Calkins 
called the “persistent problems of philosophy”. The new aspira- 
tions, hopes, powers of mankind offer new themes for reflection. 
They invite and challenge philosophy to contribute toward their 
clarification and interpretation. 
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It remains to note two theories of natural and social forces, 
either of which, if valid, would reduce the philosopher’s function 
to that of observer merely. Two years ago on my weekly trips to 
Westwood I used to pass on the boulevard the elderly Indian who 
stood on the sidewalk at an intersecting street and went through 
all the motions of a traffic-officer directing the stream of hurrying 
cars. He is said to have fancied that his gestures stopped or re- 
leased the flow. No one thought it worth while to deter him; he 
did no harm. But the drivers of cars watched the signals con- 
trolled by the automatic mechanism. Is the position of the philoso- 
pher similar to that of the elderly Indian? Is the determining force 
of civilization, not ideas and words or gestures, but mechanism? 

A second ground for regarding ideas as futile is seen by some 
in the resistless strength of collectives desperate from repression 
or intrenched by the combined power of prestige and possessions. 
The united proletariate, the armed Fascists, the organized proper- 
ty-holding class with virtual control over government—what reck 
they of liberal ideas? They set up their own institutions; they 
create and impose their own standards. 

To ignore the tremendous role in civilization of the cosmic forces 
which have placed man here and fashioned his make-up as a ‘going 
concern’, or to deny that seemingly irrational drives of mob-action, 
revolution, and counter mass-movements at times burst all bounds 
and defy rational control, would indeed be silly. But it is late in 
the day to ignore or belittle the power of ideas. An earlier genera- 
tion might well dread the lightning, but electric energy has become 
a useful and for the most part an obedient servant. What more 
immovable than continents, yet we converse across the ocean. 
Gravitation long defied ideas of flight, but the conquest of the air 
has been achieved. Impounded waters have often broken all bounds 
in roaring torrents, but we do not hesitate to dam the Colorado, 
the Tennessee, the Columbia. The individual dies, but man builds 
institutions that live on, superior to nature’s limits. Natural drives 
may furnish the raw stuff of human activities—drives for food, 
for sexual satisfaction, for power, for self-defence—but it is ideas 
that shape these into institutions, domestic, political, economic. Nor 
is it the ideas of the masters only—of a Locke, a Rousseau, an 
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Adam Smith, a Marx. Many minds contribute to shape and re- 
shape our fundamental structures. And it was of an American 
philosopher that Turgot said, “Eripuit caelo fulmen, sceptrumque 
tyrannis”. I venture to think that William James would say that 
the philosopher of today who looks at his world confronts a live 
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James Turts 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 1934 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF OFFICERS 


American Council of Learned Societies 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Council was held in Washing- 
ton, January 26 and 27, 1934, preceded on January 25 by the tenth 
annual conference of secretaries of the Constituent Societies. The 
Association was represented by its delegates and the Secretary. The 
Council voted to include in its tentative budget for 1934 the sum of 
$1300 to assist the Association in the publication of a bibliography of 
philosophy from 1900. The records of the council show in addition 
many new and continuing projects of more or less direct interest to 
the members of the Association. 


Committees 
Bibliography 
1. Periodicals: Approximately 3000 periodical articles have been 
written up, checked, and classified, by direct reference to the periodicals 
represented. Two cards have been written for each title, one for the 
alphabetical and one for the classified section of the bibliography. The 
articles have been taken from the following periodicals for the years 
indicated : 


Philosophical Review, ’02-'32. 

Monist, ’02-’10. 

Mind, New Series, ’02-’11. 

Revue Philosophique, ’02-’ 10. 

Revue de Philosophie, ’o02-’to. 

Philosophisches Jahrbuch, ’02-’29. 

Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie, ’02-’to. 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, ’02-’10. 


2. Books: One card has been written for each of approximately 
8000 books. These have not been checked or classified. A second card 
has been written for about 2000 of these. Most of the French books 
for 1902-09 have been gathered, and the most important ones for 
1910-12. These have been taken for the most part from the Catalogue 
de la Librairie Francaise, with some additions from periodicals. The 
list of German books is fairly complete up to 1905. We have also a 
considerable number of books from Great Britain, Italy and Spain 
for 1902-05. 

In addition to these cards we have two copies of approximately 
7000 Library-of-Congress cards, mostly for American works. 


For the Committee on Bibliography, 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 
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Carus Lectures 

It is anticipated that the fourth series of lectures on the Paul Carus 
Foundation will soon be ready for publication. 

Unfortunately the committee has thus far not been in a position to 
proceed with the selection of the next Carus lecturer. It hopes, how- 
ever, to be able to take action in this matter within the near future. 

For the Committee on the Carus Lectures, 
Epwarp L. ScHaus, Chairman 


Eighth International Congress of Philosophy 


For the Committee to codperate with the VIII International Con- 
gress of Philosophy held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, September 2-7, 1934, 
the undersigned has the honor to report as follows: 

1. In November, 1933, the Committee reported its organization and 
the beginning of codperation with the Prague Organizing Committee. 
This codperation was continued throughout the preparations for the 
Congress and met with a cordial response from the Chairman of the 
Prague Committee, Professor Dr. E. Radl. 

2. Considerations of distance and expense, also some conflict of 
dates, made it more difficult to arrange for the representation of the 
Association at Prague than was the case in 1930 for the VII Congress 
at Oxford, England. 

3. Arrangements were made in whole or part by the Committee, or 
with its advice, for two delegates, both speakers at Plenary Sessions 
of the Congress, four speakers at Sectional Meetings, and two at- 
tendants. Three members of the Association arranged independently 
of the Committee to give sectional papers. 

4. The chairman of the Committee, Professor Montague, appointed 
Professors Coss and Armstrong, who had served in a like capacity in 
1930, as a Sub-Committee on the expenditure of the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Committee in connection with the Congress. The Chairman 
also aided the Sub-Committee by his advice. 

Travel-grants were made to four representatives of the Association, 
all speakers, to the total of five hundred and fifty dollars ($550). Secre- 
tarial service, postage, telegrams, etc., were provided without cost to 
the Association. 

A. C. Armstronc, Honorary Secretary 


Employment 


In the opinion of the Committee there is little to be gained in at- 
tempting to set up and operate a national unemployment-agency. The 
work of the Committee has been directed towards the effort to extend 
the teaching of philosophy into institutions where it is not now being 
taught. To this end it was decided to invite a group of I5 or 20 men, 
some of whom would be professors of philosophy, others outstanding 
University Presidents, and still others men of national prominence 
whose interests have led them in the direction of philosophy, to par- 
ticipate in a symposium relating to the place and importance of philoso- 
phy in education. The collected expressions of opinion are to be edited 
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and published in pamphlet form and, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association and with the approval of the Board of 
Officers, distributed among the schools and colleges of the country. 
The estimated cost of such a pamphlet would be perhaps about $150. 
The plan has been approved by the Executive Committee of the West- 
ern Division, by the Eastern Division at its Christmas meetings held 
in New York, and by the Pacific Division. It is the judgment of the 
Eastern Division that the cost should be prorated among the divisions 
according to membership. The Pacific Division has authorized its Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to pay from funds of the Division a sum of not more 
than $.50 (fifty cents) per member of the Division, and has further 
stipulated that the proposed symposium shall meet with the approval 
of the Board of Officers of the Association. 

With this authorization, the Committee is now ready to undertake 
the preparation of the symposium. 

In one instance relating to the discontinuance of the work of a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Philosophy the Committee wrote to the 
President of the college involved regretting the necessity of abandoning 
the professorship in philosophy and expressing the hope that the sub- 
ject might be revived when financial conditions made it possible. 

For the Committee on Employment, 
M. T. McCrure, Chairman 


Publication 


Source-books in the History of the Sciences: Some progress on this 
series has been made during the past year. Professor Magie of Prince- 
ton University is putting the finishing touches on his manuscript for a 
Source Book in Physics, which in all probability will be in press within 
a few weeks. The manuscript for a Source Book in Geology, prepared 
under the direction of Professor Mather of Harvard University, is 
practically completed and will go to press as soon as the publishers are 
ready for it. Professor Barry of Columbia University has recently 
indicated that he is in position to give immediate attention to the 
preparation of the manuscript for a Source Book in Chemistry, and 
Professor Harper of the some institution is continuing his work for a 
Source Book in Botany. During the past year, also, Dr. Alexander 
Weinstein of Johns Hopkins University has agreed to prepare the 
manuscript for a Source Book in Zoélogy, thus ending the quest, ex- 
tending over five years, for the right man for this task. Only a Source 
Book in Physiology tentatively awaits a special editor, and whether or 
not such a volume will be included in the series depends upon what 
material may remain, when the works on botany and zodlogy are com- 
pleted.—Grecory D. Watcott, General Editor. 

For the Committee, 
A. O. Lovejoy, Chairman. 


January 2, 1935 
American Philosophical Association 


Eugene, Oregon 


DEAR Sir: 


General Treasury 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


H. G. Townsend, Secretary of the Board of Officers, 


No. 2.] AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Pursuant to your instructions I have examined the accounts and 
records of the American Philosophical Association for the year ended 
December 31, 1934, and submit herewith statements of cash receipts 
and disbursements of the several funds for the year ended that date. 

Verification of cash balances, receipts, and disbursements was made 
by examination of receipted bills, cancelled checks, correspondence, 
pass books, etc. All the information required was furnished. 

I certify that the following statements of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments of the General Treasury, Revolving Fund for Publication, Fund 
for the Eighth International Congress, and the Bibliography Fund, of 
the American Philosophical Association are, in my opinion, correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 
O. K. Burrety 
Certified Public Accountant 


Receipts 

Dale GE VOIMINES 1.40 581.62 
Disbursements 

Printing and binding Volume VII Proceedings and 

Philosophical Review—republication of Proceed- 

Stationery, office supplies and equipment ......... 25.10 

Transferred to Bibliography Fund .............. 250.00 508.76 
Balance on hand December 3%, 1696 


$ 390.26 
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Revolving Fund for Publication 


Receipts 

Royalties (McGraw-Hill Co.) .............20008 54.60 268.73 
Disbursements 

Balance on hand, December 31, 1934 (First National Bank, 

Fund for the Eighth International Congress of Philosophy 

Balance On hand January 1, $ 661.58 
Receipts 

Interest on bank deposit ..............ccccccccee $ 10.17 

Royalties (Longmans, Green and Co.) .......... 26.50 

Disbursements 

W. P. Montague, travel-grant ................00% 200.00 

Ernest Nagel, travel-grant 50.00 

Balance on hand, December 31, 1934 (First National Bank of 

Bibliography Fund 

Receipts 

American Philosophical Association transferred from Gen- 


Disbursements 
Columbia University—Humanities Council ...... $1,650.00 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1934 (First National Bank of 


Funds Received from American Council of Learned Societies 1,500.00 
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Recapitulation of Funds 
General Treasury—U. S. National Bank, Eugene, Oregon ....$ 390.26 
Revolving Fund for Publications—First National Bank, Port- 


Fund for the Eighth International Congress—First National 

Bibliography Fund, First National Bank, Eugene, Oregon .... 99.90 


The Chairman and the Secretary, with the approval of the Board of 
Officers, addressed the following letter to the Secretary of State: 


January 4, 1934. 
The Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 

The American Philosophical Association wishes to represent through 
us its interest in a revision of the copyright laws at present in force. 

All literary workers in America are ashamed of the protection given 
by our laws to those who seek unfair profit by the literary effort of 
British writers. And on the other hand, the American writer is handi- 
capped by the fact that the United States has not subscribed to the 
conditions of the International Copyright Union. 

We believe that the present government could render a great service 
by clearing the record of American piracy and at the same time in- 
crease our friendly relations with other nations. 

The American Philosophical Association wishes to join other learned 
societies in protest against the present unsatisfactory copyright laws and 
in urging their reform to bring America into harmony with the con- 
vention of the International Copyright Union of 1928. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. Turts, Chairman 
H. G. Townsenp, Secretary 


By a vote of the Board of Officers as of October 26, 1934, the Secre- 
tary was authorized to interpret paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the Con- 
stitution to justify paying the annual dues of the Association for mem- 
bership in the American Council of Learned Societies out of the Gen- 
eral Funds of the Association. The Board also voted at that time to fix 
the price of the annual volume of Proceedings and Addresses for sale 
to non-members at one dollar. 

William A. Hammond’s term of appointment as delegate of the Asso- 
ciation to the American Council of Learned Societies expired at the 
close of the year. The Association is greatly indebted to Mr. Hammond 
for his splendid services as delegate. He has been elected by the Council 
as a member of its Advisory Board and in that capacity will continue 
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to serve the Association and the Council. The Chairman of the Board 
of Officers appointed Sterling P. Lamprecht as delegate of the Associa- 
tion for a term ending December 31, 1938. 

During the year the Chairman of the Board of Officers named a 
committee on the Employment of Teachers of Philosophy—M. T. Mc- 
Clure, Chairman, H. B. Smith, E. A. Robinson. He also designated 
Brand Blanshard, Clifford L. Barrett, Gordon H. Clark and Rufus M. 
Jones to represent the Association at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science held in Philadel- 
phia, April 13 and 14, 1934. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy, after years of great service to the Association as 
Chairman of the Publication Committee, resigned at the close of 1934. 
The Chairman of the Board of Officers appointed George P. Adams to 
serve for the unexpired term of Mr. Lovejoy. W. K. Wright was ap- 
pointed for a five-year term to membership on the Committee. E. A. 
Burtt was designated chairman. 

For the Board of Officers, 
H. G. Townsenp, Secretary 


WESTERN DIVISION 


President: C. B. Vibbert 

Vice-President: T. V. Smith 

Secretary-Treasurer: A. C. Benjamin 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and C. E. Cory, D. S. 
Robinson, Herbert Martin, and E. T. Mitchell. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Western Division was held at 
the University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana, on March 29, 30, and 
31, 1034. 

The following program was presented: 


Physics, Metaphysics, and Theology............... Herbert Martin 
Method in Philosophy... Carroll D. W. Hildebrand 
Beauty, Definability, and Analysis................-..045 Lionel Ruby 
Preview of the Prague Symposium on Social Science— 

Normative Of DESCriplive T. V.. Smuth 


Symposium: Ethics of International Relations—J. A. Leighton, Harold 
B. Lasswell, Fowler V. Harper, and F. C. Sharp. 


Some Comments on Logical Positivism............ Roy Wood Sellars 
Emile Meyerson and the Epistemological Paradox... .Thomas R. Kelly 
What is Wrong with Current Systems of Symbolic Logic?........ 
An Objective Probabilism—A Criticism............. Homer H. Dubs 
On the Nature of P. B. Rice. 


The Nature Of Horace S. Fries 
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The Presidential Address: The Subjective Mind and Society....... 
The Committee on Conditions in Germany, consisting of Professors 

Cunningham, Burtt, and Mitchell, reported that they had consulted with 

the American Council of Learned Societies, as instructed, and were 

advised that the feeling of the Council was that any protests or inter- 
vention at this time would probably do more harm than good. The 

Committee concurred in this opinion and recommended that no action 

be taken. Report adopted. 

As instructed by the last business meeting the Secretary made a study 
of the times at which the universities and colleges of the region covered 
by the Western Division held their spring vacations. He reported that 
there was no uniformity. Some had no spring vacation, some had an 
interval between the winter and spring terms, some had an Easter 
holiday ending with Easter Monday, some had an Easter holiday begin- 
ning with Good Friday, some had a week’s holiday centering on Easter 
Sunday, and some had a fixed spring vacation. This year the vacations 
spread all the way from March 15 to April 12, the mode centering on 
April 1. In view of this lack of uniformity in the dates of the spring 
vacations, and in view of the difficulty many of the members experience 
in getting leave of absence on the days immediately preceding or fol- 
lowing the vacation, and because of the uncertain weather and road 
conditions in late March or early April, the Executive Committee rec- 
ommended that in future the meetings be held at a later date, preferably 
on the first week-end of May. Report and recommendation adopted. 

Regarding uniform rules and standards of membership the Secretary 
reported that the rules of the Eastern and Pacific Divisions were 
identical, but that the Western Division differed in making the degree 
of Ph.D. in the field of philosophy a sufficient condition of membership. 
The Executive Committee recommended that the Western Division 
adopt the rule of the Eastern Division, which reads: 

1. Candidates for membership must be proposed by two members 
of the Division and recommended by the Executive Committee before 
their names are voted on by the Division. 

2. There shall be two classes of members, Active Members and Asso- 
ciate Members. Active members shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of the Association. Associate members shall be entitled to all the priv- 
ileges except voice or vote in its meetings. Election to active member- 
ship shall be limited to persons professionally engaged in the teaching 
or study of philosophy whose academic rank is above that of Assistant, 
and to such other persons as in the opinion of the Executive Committee 
shall have published contributions of substantial value to philosophy. 

After considerable discussion, and the defeat of an amendment by 
T. V. Smith and R. W. Sellars that the Executive Committee be recom- 
mended to interpret the clauses liberally, the motion was adopted. 
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Moved by F. C. Sharp and C. B. Vibbert that the annual dues of 
members in the Western Division shall be two dollars, failure in pay- 
ment of which for three consecutive years shall ipso facto cause mem- 
bership to cease. Carried. 

The Secretary reported that the Eastern and Pacific Divisions had 
agreed to unite with the Western Division in forming a committee on 
extending opportunities for teachers of philosophy. The other two 
divisions had named members for this committee, and President Stoops 
had named M. T. McClure to act for this Division. McClure reported 
briefly for the Committee. His report was adopted and he was elected 
to continue as this Division’s representative on the joint committee. 

D. S. Robinson gave a brief oral report of the work of the Committee 
on Bibliography, on which he represents the Western Division. He 
reported that arrangements had been made with The Journal of 
Philosophy to publish annually as one of its numbers a Yearly Philo- 
sophical Index as a supplement to the bibliography. This arrangement 
cost the Association $250, to which this Division, by action of the 
Executive Committee, had contributed $42.75. Report adopted. 

D. S. Robinson also reported for the committee on the W. T. Harris 
centennial commemoration. President Stoops had appointed three mem- 
bers on this committee: D. S. Robinson, Charles M. Perry, and C. E. 
Cory. The committee proposes to devote at least one session of the 1935 
meeting to papers on the work and influence of W. T. Harris. Report 
adopted. 

Nine applications for membership in the Western Division were 
received. Of these the following seven were recommended for active 
membership by the Executive Committee: Paul Russell Anderson, 
Norman C. Bradish, Paul Crissman, Chester M. Kearney, Anna Mc- 
Cracken, Philip B. Rice, and Elisio Vivas. 

The Executive Committee presented two other names, with informa- 
tion at hand, and asked for instructions. On a motion by Professors 
Leighton and Martin, M. LaFyette Harris was elected to membership. 
On the motion of Professors Vibbert and Robinson the application of 
W. A. Mulherherin was tabled for further information. 

The following financial statement of the Secretary-Treasurer was 
received and approved. 


Receipts 
On hand, September 1649 $517.24 
From A.P.A. Treasury for support of the joint meeting ..... 54.05 


$806.65 
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Disbursements 
A.P.A, Treasury 
Contribution to Philosophical Index ............... 42.75 
Chicago Meeting 
$806.65 


Two invitations for the next meeting were received, Professor 
Herbert Martin inviting the Association to meet at Iowa City, and 
Professor C. E. Cory inviting it to meet at St. Louis. In view of the W. 
T. Harris anniversary the Executive Committee recommended that the 
Western Division meet at St. Louis in the spring of 1935 and suggested 
to the incoming Executive Committee that the invitation of the State 
University of Iowa be accepted for the following year. On motion of 
Professors Leighton and Sellars the recommendation was adopted. 

Professor Vibbert moved a vote of thanks to the President and other 
officers of Indiana University for the very cordial welcome which we 
had received, for the use of the buildings, and for the excellent arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

On the morning of the 31st, Professor Leighton called attention to 
the fact that Dr. W. H. Scott was the oldest living member, being then 
in his 94th year. He gave a brief sketch of the life of Dr. Scott and a 
eulogy of his character and contributions to education and philosophy. 
He moved that the following congratulatory letter be sent. 


Dear Dr. Scorr: 

The Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
in convention assembled, sends to you its hearty felicitations and best 
wishes on the advanced age you have attained in full possession of your 
faculties. We are deeply sensible of your long continued and valuable 
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contributions to education and philosophy as administrator, scholar, 
and teacher. We are happy to know of your continuing interest in 
philosophy and life. You are our oldest living member. That you may 
so continue for years to come is our earnest hope. 


The motion was seconded by F. C. Sharp and carried by a standing 
vote. 
E. T. MitcHett, Secretary 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President: James Bissett Pratt 

Vice-President: Henry Bradford Smith 

Secretary-Treasurer: Arthur E. Murphy 

Executive Committee: George Boas (1935), Cornelius F. Krusé 
(1935), R. M. Blake (1936), Percy Hughes (1936), Katharine 
E. Gilbert (1937), D. W. Prall (1937), Warner Fite ex officio for 
one year. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting was held at New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City, December 27-29, 1934. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: 


Symposium: The Future of Liberalism .................eeeeeees 
ino nes John Dewey, William Ernest Hocking, William P. Montague 
A Definition of Abstract Systems...................46. Paul Henle 
A Solution of the Paradoxes which avoids the Theory of Types.... 
Frederic B. Fitch 
Toward a New Synthesis in Aesthetic Theory. ... Marjorie S. Harris 
A Metaphysics of Design Without Purpose........ Merritt H. Moore 
Teleology and the Idea of Value................. Robert C. Baldwin 
Is Scientific Verification Possible in Philosophy?...... C. J. Ducasse 
The Theory and Practice of the Concrete Universal. .Harold R. Smart 
The Finite Universe and Scientific Extrapolation. . Benjamin Ginzburg 
The Spurious Problem of Evidential Weight....... Charles A. Baylis 
Arguments for the Probable Truth of Realism...... S. Kerby-Miller 
Royce’s Early Philosophy of Religion............ George Dykhuizen 
Some Remarks on Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature...... Fritz Marti 


The business meeting was held on Saturday, December 29, at 12:30 
P.M. with President Fite in the Chair. The minutes of the thirty-third 
annual meeting were approved as printed. 


No. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts 
Balance hrowght forward $2,315.02 
Expenditures 
Printing of Annual 154.05 
Bibliography of Philosophy .................... 99.00 
Expenses 1933 Annual Meeting ................. 38.27 
Printing, mailing of abstracts .................000 20.00 
Printing, stamped envelopes, postage, etc. ....... 131.88 
Secretarial assistance, mailing, etc. .............. 54.50 
RES GH CHES .48 


Percy HucHes 
GerorcE Boas 
Auditors 


Audited and found correct } 


The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were 
presented to the meeting and approved: (1) That the division approve 
the proposal of the committee on opportunities for employment in 
philosophy to edit and publish in pamphlet form a symposium by a 
number of representative philosophers (both professional and non- 
professional) designed to express the place and value of philosophy in 
general education, the treasurer being authorized to pay the division’s 
pro rata share of the expense of such a publication; (2) That, owing 
to the fact that the Secretary-Treasurer of this division becomes Secre- 
tary of the Board of Officers for three years beginning January 1, 1936, 
the divisional office be left vacant at this meeting and filled by appoint- 
ment by the Executive Committee, with a regular election for the three- 
year term at the next annual meeting; and (3) That, pending the con- 
sideration of the following amendment to Article II, Section 3, of the 
Constitution, the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to adopt it as the 
policy of the division, namely: “Active members of thirty years’ good 
and regular standing, who are no longer actively engaged in teaching, 
are automatically relieved of further payments of dues”. 

The Nominating Committee (A. C. Armstrong, Chairman, A. O. 
Lovejoy, and H. B. Alexander) presented the following nominees who 
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were unanimously elected: for President, James Bissett Pratt; for 
Vice-President, Henry Bradford Smith; for new members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for three years: Katharine E. Gilbert and D. W. 
Prall. The Executive Committee announced the appointment of Arthur 
E. Murphy as Secretary-Treasurer ad interim, with the understanding 
that on becoming Secretary of the Board of Officers in January 1936, 
he may, should he find it necessary so to insist, be relieved of some or 
all of his duties as Secretary-Treasurer of this Division. 

Memorial resolutions concerning the following active members who 
died during the year were read, ordered spread upon the minutes, and 
transmitted to the families of the deceased: Adam Leroy Jones (by F. 
J. E. Woodbridge), Mattoon Monroe Curtis (by Jared S. Moore), and 
Benjamin Rand (by Raphael Demos). During the meeting the Division 
learned with deep sorrow of the death of its former president, Frank 
Thilly, and voted that, in view of his long and active association with 
its work and the high esteem in which he was held by its members, the 
editors of THe PHrILosopHicaL Review be requested to print a mem- 
orial notice adopted by the Division, and that a telegram of condolence 
be sent to Mrs. Thilly. 

The Division voted to continue for another year the policy of in- 
terpreting somewhat liberally, during the present emergency, the mem- 
bership-rules so far as they relate to professional employment. The fol- 
lowing nominees for active membership were recommended by the 
Executive Committee and elected: John K. Benton, David K. Bowers, 
Herman A. Brautigam, Frank M. Chapman, Harmon M. Chapman, 
Elliott Van N. Diller, Barrows Dunham, Arnold F. Emch, Frederic B. 
Fitch, Paul M. Flory, Moritz A. Geiger, Lewis M. Hammond, Owen 
N. Hillman, Louis O. Kattsoff, Benjamin Kotkov, Laurence J. Lafleur, 
Corliss Lamont, George Lawton, Henry S. Leonard, Alexander Lit- 
man, Maurice H. Mandelbaum, Charles A. Moore, Barbara S. Morgan, 
Bertram Morris, Edward S. Robinson, Laurence Sears, D. Elton True- 
blood, Charles Weiss. Associate member: Paul F. Douglass. The trans- 
fer of the membership of Paul R. Anderson from the Western to the 
Eastern Division was approved. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the Johns Hopkins University 
to hold the next annual meeting at that institution. Votes of thanks 
were tendered to the retiring Secretary-Treasurer; and to New York 
University for its hospitality. 

Haroitp A. LarraBeEE, Secretary-Treasurer 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
President: Stephen C. Pepper 
Vice-President: Hugh Miller 
Secretary-Treasurer: Everett W. Hall 
Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and James H. Tufts 
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ex officio for one year, E. E. Ericksen (1935), B. A. G. Fuller (1936), 
H. G. Townsend (1936). 


The eleventh annual meeting was held at the University of Cali- 
fornia, December 27, 28, 29, 1934. The following program was pre- 
sented: 


Dewey’s Concept of the Individual Socially Evaluated ..E. E. Ericksen 


Growth as the Good—An Instrumental View ........ Robert E. Fitch 
Open Forum—Functional Realism 
That Will-o’-the-Wisp, the Innocent Inscrutable ‘Given’ ........ 
The Nature of the P. A. Schilpp 
The Ethical Evaluation of a Social Order .............. H. C. Brown 
The Conceptual Basis of the Social Sciences ........... F, J. Teggart 
Some Sources and Early Meanings of American Pragmatism ...... 
The Root-Metaphor Theory of Metaphysics ............. S. C. Pepper 
Thoughts About Schopenhauer ..........0.0seccceeee B. A. G. Fuller 
The Presidential Address—The Institution as Agency for Stability 
and Readjustinent in Tate 
Physics, Biology and Epistemology .................-.- Hugh Miller 


The American Ethos in the Contemporary Scene ...Edward O. Sisson 


At the business meeting the minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved as printed. The Treasurer’s report was presented and ap- 
proved. 


Expenditures: 
Bibliography of Philosophy 19.50 


Examined and found correct: W. H. RosBerts 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted to 
authorize the Secretary-Treasurer to pay from funds of the Division 
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a sum of not more than fifty cents for each member of the Division 
toward the expense of issuing a printed symposium on the place of 
philosophy in education as proposed by the Association’s Committee on 
the Employment of Teachers of Philosophy, provided, however, that 
the symposium shall meet with the approval of the Board of Officers 
of the Association. 

It was voted to accept the invitation to meet at Stanford University 
next year. 

Hubert Griggs Alexander was elected to associate membership. The 
following officers were elected: President, Stephen C. Pepper; Vice- 
President, Hugh Miller; members of the Executive Committee, B. A. G. 
Fuller and H. G. Townsend. 

Motions of appreciation and thanks to the outgoing secretary for his 
services to the Division and to the University of California for its 
hospitality during the meeting were passed unanimously. 

H. G. Townsenp, Secretary-Treasurer 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1935 
(Addresses are given in the list of members. A date following a 
name indicates that the individual’s tenure expires by limitation at the 
close of the calendar year mentioned.) 
Board of Officers: 
J. B. Pratt, Chairman (1935), C. B. Vibbert, S. C. Pepper, A. E. 
Murphy, A. C. Benjamin, E. W. Hall, H. G. Townsend, Secretary 
(1935). 
Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 
F, J. E. Woodbridge (1936), Sterling P. Lamprecht (1938). 
Committees : 
Bibliography— 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman, D. S. Robinson, D. W. Prall. 


Carus Lectures— 
E. L. Schaub, Chairman, H. B. Alexander, Mary Hegeler Carus, 
M. R. Cohen (1935), W. P. Montague (1935), D. H. Parker 
(1935), C. I. Lewis (1937), E. B. McGilvary (1937), R. A. Tsan- 
off (1937). 


Employment— 
M. T. McClure, Chairman, H. B. Smith, E. A. Robinson. 


Eighth International Congress of Philosophy— 
W. P. Montague, Chairman, A. C. Armstrong, Honorary Secre- 
tary, J. J. Coss, Acting Secretary, G. P. Adams, E. B. McGilvary, 
R. B. Perry, George Rebec, W. M. Urban. 


—~ 
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Publication— 


E. A. Burtt, Chairman (1937), W. A. Hammond (1936), D. H. 
Parker (1935), W. K. Wright (1939), G. P. Adams (1938). 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Adams, Prof. George P., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Aikins, Prof. H. Austin, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Aldrich, Dr. Virgil C., The Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

Alexander, Prof. H. B., Scripps College, Claremont, Cal. 

Alles, Prof. Adam, St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md. 

Ames, Prof. E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Ames, Prof. Van Meter, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Anderson, Prof. Frederick, Stanford University, Cal. 

Anderson, Prof. Fulton H., University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

Anderson, Prof. Paul Russell, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

Anderson, Dr. Wilhelm, 1414 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, Pres. Henry H., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstrong, Prof. A. C., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

— Mr. Moses J., College of the City of New York, New York 

ity. 

Auld, Mrs. J. W., Red Cloud, Neb. 

Avey, Prof. Albert E., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Ayres, Prof. Edith, 838 East Building, New York University, New 
York City. 


Bahm, Dr. Archie J., Department of Philosophy, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Baillie, Prof. John, University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Baker, Dr. John Tull, Bard College, Columbia University, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Bakewell, Prof. C. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Prof. Robert C., Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 

Ballard, Rev. J. Hudson, First Presbyterian Church, Portland, Ore. 

Balz, Prof. Albert, University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Barker, Dr. Leo V., Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

Barrett, Prof. Clifford L., Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 

Baum, Prof. Maurice, Kent State College, Kent, O. 

Baxter, Dr. Clayton A., Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., 
Can. 

Baylis, Prof. Charles A., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

Beals, Dr. Lawrence W., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Beardslee, Prof. Claude G., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Becker, Prof. Frank C., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Benham, Mr. A. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Benjamin, Prof. A. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Bennion, Prof. Milton, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Bentley, Prof. John E., American University, Washington, D.C. 

Benton, Prof. John Keith, Drew University, Madison, N.J. 

Bernstein, Prof. B. A., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Bewkes, Prof. E. G., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Bidney, Dr. David, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Birch, Prof. T. Bruce, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 
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Bisbee, Prof. Eleanor, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Bixler, Prof. J. S., Andover Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardner, Mass. 

Blake, Prof. R. M., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

Blanshard, Prof. Brand, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Blanshard, Mrs. Frances B., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bloté, Dr. Harold C., 262 Scenic Ave., Piedmont, Cal. 

Blumberg, Dr. A. E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Boas, Prof. George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bogoslovsky, Dr. Boris B., Cherry Lawn, Darien, Conn. 

Bonner, Prof. Hubert, Ironwood Junior College, lronwood, Mich. 

Boodin, Prof. J. E., University of California at Los Angeles, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Boswell, Prof. Foster P., Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 

Boughton, Prof. Jesse Scott, Windsor, N.Y. 

Bouwsma, Dr. O. K., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bowers, Dr. David K., Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 

Boynton, Prof. Richard W., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Bradish, Prof. Norman C., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Bradshaw, Prof. M. J., Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 

Brameld, Dr. Theodore B., Long Island University, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Brandt, Prof. Francis B., 4337 Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brautigam, Dr. Herman A., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Brett, Prof. G. S., University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

Brightman, Prof. Edgar S., Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. 

Brinton, Prof. Howard, Mills College, Cal. 

Britan, Prof. Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Prof. A. P., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Bronstein, Dr. D. J., College of the City of New York, New York City. 

Brotherston, Prof. Bruce W., Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

Brown, Prof. A. E., 1315 Cambridge Drive., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Brown, Prof. H. C., Stanford University, Cal. 

Brown, Dr. Sarah H., Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 

Brown, Prof. Walter T., Principal, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 

Brown, Prof. William Adams, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

Bryan, Pres. W. L., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Bryson, Mr. Lyman, 4291 Hermosa Way, San Diego, Cal. 

Buchanan, Prof. Scott M., University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Buckham, Prof. John Wright, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Cal 


Burnham, Mr. James, New York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 

Burtt, Prof. E. A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Bush, Prof. Wendell T., Columbia University, New York City. 

Bussey, Prof. Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Butler, Pres. N. M., Columbia University, New York City. 

Butt, Prof. S. McClellan, 2123 I St., Washington, D.C. 


Caldwell, Prof. M. A., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Calhoun, Dr. Robert L., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Campbell, Prof. Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 

Carmichael, Prof. R. D., University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Case, Prof. Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Castell, Prof. Albury, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Chambers, Prof. L. P., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chandler, Prof. Albert R., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Chanter, Prof. William G., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, National Research Institute of History and 
Philology, Peiping, China. 

Chapman, Dr. Frank M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Chapman, Prof. Harmon M., New York University, University 
Heights, New York City. 

Chidsey, Prof. Harold R., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Christ, Dr. Paul S., Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Church, Prof. Ralph W., Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Clark, Dr. Gordon H., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark, Mr. John, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Clark, Prof. Mary E., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Clarke, Dr. Francis P., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coffin, Prof. J. Herschell, Whittier College, Whittier, Cal. 

sr Felix S., Office of Solicitor, Dept. of Interior, Washington, 


Cohen, Prof. Joseph W., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Cohen, Morris R., College of the City of New York, New York City. 

Conger, Prof. G. P., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Coolidge, Dean Mary Lowell, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Cory, Prof. C. E., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cory, Prof. H. E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Coss, Prof. John J., Columbia University, New York City. 

Costello, Prof. H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Cowling, Pres. D. J., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Cox, Dr. George Clarke, 40 Wall St., New York City. 

Craig, Dr. Wallace, P.O. Box 554, Brookline, Mass. 

Crane, Prof. Esther, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Crawford, Prof. J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
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W.Va. 

Crissman, Dr. Paul, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Crooks, Prof. Ezra B., University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Crowley, Prof. W. A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Cunningham, Prof. G. Watts, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Cutler, Prof. Anna A., 407 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Daniels, Dean Arthur H., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Davenport, Prof. Charles K., University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Dearborn, Dr. G. V. N., U. S. Veterans’ Hospital Number 81, New 
York City. 

De Boer, Prof. C., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Deglman, Prof. G. A., Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

De Largy, Dr. P. L., University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Denison, Prof. Robert C., Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Dennes, Prof. W. R., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dent, Prof. L. L. M., University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Dewey, Prof. John, 320 East 72nd St., New York City. 

Dickinson, Prof. F. W., University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Diller, Dr. Elliott Van N., 49 East 91st St., New York City. 
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Dodd, Mrs. Edwin M., Jr., 999 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dodge, Prof. Raymond, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Dodson, Rev. George R., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, Inc., 
407 W. 34th St., New York City. 

von Domarus, Dr. Eilhard, Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, N.Y. 

Dotterer, Prof. Ray H., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Doxsee, Prof. Carl W., Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Dubs, Prof. Homer H., Marshall College, Huntington, W.Va. 
Ducasse, Prof. C. J., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

Dunham, Dr. Albert H., Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Dunham, Prof. Barrows, 537 West Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Dunham, Dr. James H., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Duvall, Prof. T. G., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
Dwight, Prof. Charles A. S., 27 University Place, Princeton, N.J. 
Dykhuizen, Prof. George, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Eames, Prof. H. P., Scripps College, Claremont, Cal. 

Eaton, Prof. Howard O., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Eckhardt, Prof. L. R., DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Edel, Mr. Abraham, College of the City of New York, New York City. 

Edgar, Dr. W. J. B., 28 Mercer St., Princeton, N.J. 

Edman, Prof. Irwin, Columbia University, New York City. 

Elkus, Dr. Savilla A., 434 W. 120th St., New York City. 

Emch, Dr. Arnold F., Box 57, Worcester, Mass. 

Emery, Prof. Stephen A., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 


Ericksen, Prof. E. E., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Estall, Dr. Henry M., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Evans, Prof. D. Luther, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 
Everett, Prof. Walter G., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


Farber, Prof. Marvin, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Farley, Prof. J. H., Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Feigl, Prof. Herbert, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Fenlon, Dr. Edward I., Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ferm, Prof. Vergilius, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Fisch, Prof. M. H., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Fitch, Dr. Frederic B., University of Virginia, University, Va. 
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